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Art. V. — The Ecclesiastical Crisis in England. 

Will the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland be fol- 
lowed by the disestablishment of the Church in England ? 
This is a question often asked of Englishmen by Americans 
who take an interest in English politics. The answer must be, 
that England moves ; — she has moved now, pretty steadily and 
without taking a single step backwards, for nearly two hundred 
years; — but that she moves slowly, though at this moment, 
no doubt, owing to the desertion, by the Conservative party, of 
its historical principles and functions, and its desperate attempt 
to outbid its opponents in popular concession, there is in the 
usually calm and somewhat sluggish current of English pro- 
gress an exceptional freshet of almost revolutionary change. 
When the drag-chain thinks it politic to become an additional 
wheel, the course of the vehicle down hill will no doubt be 
pretty rapid for the time. 

The Liberal leaders throughout the discussion insisted that 
the cases of the Irish and the English Establishment were en- 
tirely independent of each other, the Irish Church being the 
intrusive church of a minority, and therefore a contravention 
of the principle by which establishments now subsist, while 
the English Church was the church of the nation ; and they 
repudiated any design of proceeding from disestablishment in 
one country to disestablishment in the other. Mr. Gladstone 
actually put forth a new and elaborate theory justifying the 
existence of the English Establishment ; though, as this was 
the second theory of the relations between the Church and the 
State which had emanated from the mind of that philosophic 
statesman, the possibility of a third naturally loomed upon 
the excited minds of his clerical readers. The clergy, on the 
other hand, declared that the fate of the Church of England 
was bound up with that of her sister, and that the disestablish- 
ment of the one necessarily involved the disestablishment of 
the other, — a notion which the Tory leaders, who wished the 
country rectors to exert themselves vigorously in the county 
elections, of course sedulously fostered. But since the deed 
has been done, the clergy have not pressed its logical conse- 
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quence upon the nation any more than the land-owners hare 
pressed upon it the obligation of proceeding to a general con- 
fiscation of property, which, as they averred, the secularization 
of the revenues of the Irish Establishment logically entailed. 
Bishoprics, deaneries, and rectories are still accepted and even 
sought for in a manner which denotes almost unshaken confi- 
dence in the stability of the institution. Nor does it appear 
that there is any strong movement at present on foot against 
the English Establishment, though the Liberation Society, under 
Mr. Miall, sticks steadily to its work. The attention of the 
nation seems to be entirely engrossed by Irish Land, and Popu- 
lar Education. 

The heaviest blow that has been struck, in connection with 
this measure, against the English Establishment is, in truth, 
the conduct of the English hierarchy and clergy themselves. 
Had they been wise, or had their leaders been wise for them, 
they would have recognized publicly and as an order the facts 
which individually and in the cooler moments of private con- 
versation few of them were prepared to deny ; they would 
have acknowledged that the Irish Establishment, as the Estab- 
lishment of a small minority, could not stand ; they would 
have distinguished its case from that of their own church ; 
and they would have done all that reason and honor could de- 
mand or permit towards the Church in Ireland, by insisting 
that the life-interests of all its clergy should be scrupulously 
saved, that all those portions of its endowments which could 
fairly be called private should be preserved to it, and that 
when disestablished it should be entirely free. But corporate 
passion was too strong. Once more the nation has seen its 
authorized guides, on a great moral and political question, ar- 
rayed almost unanimously against reason and justice, and using 
in defence of an untenable position arguments which were re- 
pelled not only by the understanding, but by the moral sense, 
of every mechanic. A few clergymen of stronger heads and 
more independent character held out against the suicidal con- 
tagion. Bishop Thirlwall, after too long exemplifying the 
paralyzing effect of a state bishopric even on the most power- 
mi mind, showed once more the moral energy of his happier 
hour. Dr. Temple added to the number of the great services 
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which he had rendered to the Church, by again coming forward 
with his usual courage as a representative of her better spirit. 
Dr. Mackarness, the new Bishop of Oxford, is stated to have 
been ejected from his seat in Convocation by his clerical 
brethren for refusing to take part in the agitation against the 
Disestablishment Bill. The Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
Scotchman and originally a Presbyterian, kept his head ; and 
when the result of the general election had proved the case of 
the Irish Establishment to be hopeless, averted, by a timely sub- 
mission to the will of the nation, a collision towards which his 
more violent colleagues were driving, and which might have 
been fatal both to the House of Lords and to the English 
Establishment ; — rendering thereby, perhaps, a greater service 
to those two interests than to the nation. But the mass of the 
order went like a herd of bisons over the precipice, stimulated 
by the apocalyptic eloquence of the Bishop of Oxford, who 
himself slipped aside just in time to be " called by the voice," 
as he says in his farewell address to his clergy of the diocese 
of Oxford, to the rich see of Winchester and the Prelateship 
of the Garter. The clergy plunged headlong into the elec- 
tioneering contest, — where their spiritual weapons were 
wielded in melancholy conjunction with landlord coercion 
and corruption, — and emulated the fury of Irish Orangemen 
and Tory squires in their denunciations of a minister who 
was personally noted for his religious character and his zeal 
as a churchman, and who appealed to the plainest precepts 
. of Christianity in support of his policy ; while the real lead- 
ers of the Tory party, under whom the clergy were fain to 
range themselves, were men notoriously indifferent to every 
religious object but the clerical vote, which they courted with 
scarcely disguised contempt, as the freethinking Bolingbroke 
had courted the vote of the fanatical clergy of his day. A 
clerical mass-meeting hooted down the Dean of Westminster, 
because, in rising to speak in favor of the Irish Establish- 
ment, he announced his intention of defending it from a Lib- 
eral point of view ; though it might have been supposed that 
the most infuriated assembly would have suspended its uproar 
when promised so great an intellectual treat. But perhaps 
no incident in the whole struggle placed the clergy and 
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the Establishment in a worse light before the nation than the 
rejection of Sir Roundell Palmer by the clerical constituency 
of the University of Oxford. It crowned the political ignominy 
of that body. In the long list of Tory obscurities who had been 
sent to misrepresent learning and science in Parliament, not by 
the University, but by a non-resident Convocation, of which an 
overwhelming majority are clergymen, appeared two names 
endeared to the nation by great public services, — those of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. Both these men had been 
ejected, in violation of the special rule of the constituency, 
observed in all other cases, which gives a seat for life to a 
member once elected ; Sir Robert Peel because he had con- 
sented to Catholic emancipation, — a measure the absolute ne- 
cessity of which, to say nothing of justice, no sane man now 
doubts ; Mr. Gladstone for having declared in favor of an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, on which subject he was immediately 
outbid for the sake of office by the high-principled and in- 
flexible gentleman who took his place. In both cases academ- 
ical culture had been covered with an obloquy which was 
undeserved, for almost every man of academical distinction 
voted for Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. But the case of 
Sir Roundell Palmer was stronger still. Not only was he, in 
the estimation of all men, marked out for the representation of 
an academical constituency by his rare union of the highest 
professional and political eminence with the highest literary 
cultivation, and for the representation of an ecclesiastical con- 
stituency by his known religious character and his conspicuous 
zeal as a churchman, — not only was he a man whom even po- 
litical opponents, if they tendered the honor of the University, 
would have been exceedingly unwilling to reject, — but he had 
actually separated himself from his political friends on the 
question of the Irish Church, and rather than consent to dis- 
establishment had sacrificed the immediate prospect of the 
Chancellorship, the highest prize of his profession. On all 
other questions he was so moderate a Liberal as hardly to be 
distinguishable from the Conservatives, with whom he had, in 
fact, always voted on questions affecting the University ; and 
his candidature was supported by men of the most opposite 
opinions, — including the Tory leader elect, Lord Salisbury, — 
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out of simple respect to his eminence and worth. Yet the 
clerical constituency rejected him so decisively that his sup- 
porters did not venture to risk a poll. This was to tell the 
nation in the most unmistakable manner that the party of the 
clergy was the party of stolid and uncompromising reaction ; 
that it would be satisfied with nothing but the most unreasoning 
subserviency to that cause ; that it was just as anti-national as 
it had been in the days of Laud or of Sacheverell ; that the ex- 
perience of eventful centuries in England and in the world at 
large had been wasted upon it ; and that if, by the aid of its Tory 
allies, it could ever regain power, it would renew the struggle 
against reason and justice, and try to close the door of hope 
against humanity in the future as it had done in the past. 

In other ways, however, the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church will, no doubt, tell in course of time upon the question 
of disestablishment in England, assuming that the current of 
opinion continues to run in that direction. The ice has been 
broken. The nation has been familiarized with " sacrilege," 
and has learnt that the wrath of Heaven, so confidently de- 
nounced, does not immediately follow the abolition of a tax im- 
posed upon a whole community for the maintenance of a sec- 
tional belief. Mr. Gladstone's legislative genius has devised 
for a process, the intricacy of which appalled politicians, a 
machinery, as it seems, perfectly effective and equally applica- 
ble to all cases. The discussion has been extended, by the act 
of the clergy themselves, from the question of the Irish Estab- 
lishment to that of establishments in general, and has certainly 
not terminated in their favor. If the Irish Church prospers in 
its free condition, the contagion of its freedom will stimu- 
late all in the sister church who, from whatever cause, are 
inclined to rebel against the yoke of the State. And that it 
will prosper there seems no reason to doubt. Its members must 
even by this time have begun to be somewhat ashamed of their 
panic fears. There is a legend in the Isle of Wight, of a 
custom-house officer who, having made himself very obnoxious 
to the smugglers, was carried off by them, blindfolded, and 
suspended over what he was told was a precipice, with a 
rope in his hands. He clung to the rope till his sinews 
cracked and he had suffered the agonies of death : then letting 
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go, he found that he had been all the time hanging six inches 
from the ground. Instead of falling into an abyss, the Church 
of Ireland finds herself on the morrow of disestablishment 
a very wealthy and powerful corporation, released from an 
odious position, emancipated from a degrading and paralyzing 
control, and free to extend her influence, under a happier star, 
over that large section of Christian society which sponta- 
neously prefers her form of government and worship. By 
the simple convocation of a free assembly of her ministers 
and members, she is raised at once from the lowest and 
weakest position among all the churches of Christendom to 
one of strength and honor. Such a sight can hardly fail to 
disturb the self-complacent slavery of the Establishment with 
which the Church of Ireland remains spiritually one. Crom- 
well called Ireland a blank paper on which reforms might be 
tried which it would be impossible to introduce in the first 
instance in England. Ireland seems likely to play this part 
both with regard to the Church and with regard to the land. 

But the forces at work for the subversion of the State 
Church of England are not merely political, or such as would 
be intensified by the success of disestablishment in Ireland. 
They are not external only, but internal. " The State Church," 
was the sagacious remark of a leading Voluntaryist, " has 
now too much religion in it to last." Its spiritual torpor 
during the last century was, in a worldly sense, its best safe- 
guard. That torpor was disturbed only by the Bangorian 
controversy, a vast and nebulous hustle of theologians, or 
rather of ecclesiastical archaeologists, in which, though almost 
every ecclesiastical question was mooted, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to point out any definite issue, and which affected the 
disputants alone, and them rather as an intellectual contro- 
versy and a faction-fight than as a spiritual struggle. Par 
other controversies than the Bangorian rend the State Church 
of England now. With the revival of religious life which the 
last half-century has witnessed, though sometimes under forms 
apparently adverse to all religion, the spirit of serious inquiry 
has awakened ; and within the political unity of the Anglican 
Church, clamped together as it were by the endowments, by 
the legal system, and by the pressure of social habit and con- 
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venience, are forms of earnest conviction ranging up to the 
verge of Ultramontanism on one side, and up to thoroughgoing 
Rationalism on the other ; while strangely linked to these is 
the Evangelical party, which, if it believes its own language, 
must regard each of its two yoke-fellows as a daily destroyer 
of souls on a large scale. Almost everything in the way of 
swallowing theoretical inconsistencies for the sake of practical 
convenience is possible to the British mind ; but even in 
the British mind there must be a limit to that power ; and if 
the conflicting forces continue to act with their present in- 
tensity, we can scarcely be mistaken in saying that a dis- 
ruption of the Establishment is near. 

The ecclesiastical crisis at which England has now arrived, 
and which forms at least as interesting an object of study as 
the political crisis, with which it is intimately connected, is 
made up in fact of three elements, — the decadence, now pro- 
nounced and rapid throughout Western Christendom, of the 
principle of state churches ; the development, under the stimu- 
lating influence of renewed spiritual life, of tendencies to diver- 
gence always latent in the equivocal creed and system of the 
English Establishment ; and the influence upon English Church- 
men of the great European movement to which the progress of 
science and criticism has given birth, and which is felt in Eng- 
land, as in other nations, both directly and in the way of reac- 
tion. The three elements, of course, intermingle, but by noting 
them severally we shall obtain our best clew to the labyrinth. 

Austria herself has at last yielded to the tendency of mod- 
ern civilization so far as to take steps towards the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State, the importance of which 
is attested by the alarm and anger of the priesthood. Alone 
among powers styled civilized, Russia, half Tartar, half By- 
zantine, retains, with her unreformed calendar, her barbar- 
ous Caliphate, and inflicts penalties for conscientious renun- 
ciation of the Imperial religion. In England, the progress 
from the system of the Catholic Middle Ages and the stat- 
ute de heretico comburendo, to the religious libertv and 
equality which are now fairly in sight, has been marked by 
several gradations of sentiment and policy. The most liberal 
statesmen of the Tudor period, among whom Burleigh himself 
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may in ecclesiastical matters be numbered, and whose spokes- 
man was Bacon, went not beyond the idea of comprehension. 
They wished to extend as far as possible the bounds of the Na- 
tional Church, and to give as much scope as possible within its 
limits to Protestants of different shades of opinion. But they 
believed as firmly as any mediaeval king or bishop in the neces- 
sity of an establishment and in the obligation of every subject 
of the realm in the last resort to conform to its ecclesiastical law. 
Nor could the theory of the religious duty of the State be held 
more firmly by the most High-Church Episcopalian than it was 
held by Cartwright and the Presbyterians, who only sought, in 
place of the Anglican yoke, to substitute that of Presbyterian- 
ism, as was decisively and cruelly proved during the period of 
Presbyterian ascendency which intervened between the fall of 
Charles I. and the rise of Cromwell to supreme power. The 
extreme sectaries alone were led, rather by the necessity of their 
position as the objects of universal persecution than by their 
perception of a higher principle, to contend for something like 
a doctrine of toleration. A policy of comprehension, how- 
ever, did not suit the imperious temper of Elizabeth ; and when 
the support which danger abroad had lent to good counsels at 
home was withdrawn by the decisive victory of the nation over 
Spain, the Queen freely indulged her tyrannical self-will in the 
persecution of the Puritans through the Court of High Commis- 
sion, and thus did much to prepare the way for the troubles 
which ensued, the blame of which has been too exclusively laid 
upon the Stuarts. The policy of the Protectorate was com- 
prehension, carried however much farther than it would have 
been carried by the most liberal of preceding statesmen, so that 
the National Church, on the Protector's model, would have 
included in its pale all sects of Trinitarian Protestants, except 
(if it could be called an exception) the co-religionists of Laud. 
To the case of these men, who had just failed in an attempt 
to subvert at once Protestantism and liberty, and to that of 
the Roman Catholics, members of a vast European conspiracy 
against the existence of all Protestant nations, the large mind 
of the Protector practically applied, to an extent previously un- 
exampled, the principle of toleration ; but the law, so far as 
they were concerned, remained intolerant, and could not have 
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been openly changed without producing a national convulsion. 
The great step from comprehension to toleration, that is, to the 
legal recognition of citizenship without conformity to the Estab- 
lished Church, was taken after the Revolution of 1688, the vic- 
tory in which had been achieved by the aid of the Protestant 
dissenters, who had nobly forgotten their own sufferings, to 
stand by the side of their Anglican persecutors in opposition 
to the insidious indulgence of the Popish king. This tolera- 
tion embraced at first Protestants alone, the European struggle 
between Catholicism and Protestantism being still too desperate 
to admit of the recognition of Catholics as citizens in a Prot- 
estant country ; but when Louis XIV. had ceased to trouble, 
the fear and resentment of the Protestants gradually died away, 
and had it not been for the reaction caused by the excesses 
of the French Revolution, which threw back reform all over 
Europe, Catholic emancipation would probably have been car- 
ried long before 1829. That measure, with the nearly simulta- 
neous repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, requiring an An- 
glican test as a qualification for office (which, however, had al- 
ready been reduced practically to a shadow by means of annual 
acts of indemnity), completed the policy of toleration ; and no 
civil office, with the nominally all-important, but practically in- 
significant, exception of the crown, is now confined to members 
of the Established Church. Even the Chancellor, the keeper 
of the king's conscience, may be a Dissenter ; and a Roman 
Catholic is at present Chancellor of Ireland. It remains only, 
to pass by a final step from toleration to religious equality, and 
to complete the victory of modern civilization over the Middle 
Ages by declaring all religions equal before the law, abolishing 
the State Church, and renouncing State interference with relig- 
ion. This has already been done in the case of Ireland, and 
would have been done much earlier if Irishmen could have 
brought themselves, instead of crusading against the liberties 
of Italy, to act with the English Liberals for the emancipation 
of their own country. There is another policy, which prevails in 
France, — -that of subsidizing all religions alike, on the ground 
that all are equally useful to the statesman ; but this policy has, 
in the recent legislation, been decisively repudiated, and is like- 
ly always to be repudiated, by the British nation. To subsidize 
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Popery would of course have been peculiarly hateful to Protes- 
tants, and this would in itself have been fatal to the plan of 
Lord Eussell and those who with him advocated general en- 
dowment. But the notion of deliberately establishing any 
religion for purposes of political and social expediency, without 
reference to its truth, is altogether alien to the English, and, if 
possible, still more so to the Scottish mind. Acquiescence in 
an existing establishment from motives partly social is a diff- 
erent thing. 

Meantime the original principle of establishments, which 
was, that the State was bound by religious duty to support 
and propagate the one true faith, has been tacitly abandoned. 
Statesmen now defend the Establishment, not on the ground 
that its doctrines are exclusively true, but on the ground that 
its religion is the religion of the majority. It is a descent 
from revelation to counting heads. 

Whether the religion of the State Church is the religion 
of the majority in England is, accordingly, a question fiercely 
debated, but debated without the means of a satisfactory so- 
lution. The religious census caused such heart-burnings that 
the government was compelled to give it up ; and there is lit- 
tle use in guessing at statistics. It may safely be said that 
in England and Wales, among those who regularly attend 
any place of worship, the number of Churchmen does not 
exceed that of Dissenters in a proportion of more than four 
to three, — a majority which constitutes rather a precarious 
title to the character of a National Church. But a more in- 
structive estimate may be formed by reference to classes and 
districts. In countries where she exists, by whatever name, 
on the voluntary system, the Anglican Church is character- 
istically that of a wealthy and refined class, which finds her 
hierarchical form of government and her regular and stately 
ritual congenial to its taste. And this is probably pretty 
much the measure of her hold upon the spontaneous allegiance, 
of the nation in England ; in fact her hold in England, where 
the laity are denied any voice in her administration, may rea- 
sonably be supposed to be less than in America and other 
countries, where the laity are associated with the clergy, and 
a somewhat more democratic character is given to the Church 
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government. Of the tradesmen of the towns in England, a 
large proportion, including generally the most religious, are 
Protestant nonconformists of different denominations, princi- 
pally Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. The artisan masses 
of London and the great manufacturing cities have grown up, 
and remain, for the most part, outside of any religious or- 
ganization. Of the rural population, the squires are, of course, 
almost universally thoroughgoing State-Churchmen. So are 
their tenant-farmers, after the fashion which Tennyson's Lin- 
colnshire Parmer portrays with little exaggeration. The peas- 
ants go to the parish church spontaneously for christening, 
marriage, and burial ; and a part of them — in some parishes 
a considerable part — go on Sundays with more or less reg- 
ularity, in obedience to the law of the clerico-squirearchical 
regime, seconded by personal feeling towards the clergyman, 
if he is a good man. When the clergyman happens to be a 
powerful preacher of the kind which their rude taste admires, 
and especially if he preaches extempore and, as they think, 
by inspiration, they will resort to the church for the sake of 
his preaching. But they are rarely communicants ; and if 
their religious feeling is strong, they generally find their 
way to the little Methodist chapel of barn-like appearance, 
which stands, like a poacher lurking at the side of a game- 
preserve, in some nook of the clerico-squirearchical domain, 
and where religious enthusiasm and the democratic propensity 
together obtain the gratification which the parish church de- 
nies. The case of Wales closely resembles that of Ireland : 
here also the Anglican Church is that of the English, of the 
gentry, of the minority ; while the Celtic masses, a large pro- 
portion of whom still speak the Celtic language, have a religion 
of their own, though not in this case Roman Catholicism, 
but Calvinistic Methodism, the fervor of which is as attrac- 
tive as the observances of Roman Catholicism, to the emotional 
nature of the Celt. Accordingly we see that an agitation to 
extend the Irish measure of disestablishment to Wales has 
already been commenced, with what hope of success does not 
yet appear. Cornwall, another ancient sanctuary of the Celt, 
— where, till about a century ago, the Celtic language was 
spoken, — left in a state of practical heathenism by the An- 
vol. ex. — no. 226. 11 
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glican bishops and clergy of the "West, was converted to 
Christianity by Wesley, and Wesleyanism is the religion of 
the people in that district ; the smallness of the congregations 
in some of the well-endowed churches of the Establishment 
being as scandalous in Cornwall as in Ireland itself. 

The artisans, whom the late Keform Act has admitted to 
political power, and whose influence will be more felt as they 
grow more accustomed to the exercise of the franchise and be- 
come better organized, are, to a great extent, not merely indif- 
ferent, but hostile to the Establishment. They positively dis- 
like clerical ascendency and everything by which it is supported. 
Such opinion as exists among them is mainly of the secularist 
type, a startling proof of which was seen in the large number 
of votes polled by Mr. Bradlaugh the Iconoclast, at Northamp- 
ton, in the late general election. On the other hand, the fear 
of secularism may bring to the support of the Establishment 
some of the more conservative and orthodox Dissenters, espe- 
cially the Wesleyans, whose attitude towards the Church, when 
they were not brought into collision with its political privileges, 
has always been, like that of their founder, one of respectful 
regret and distant attachment rather than one of opposition. 

Reference has already been made to the part played by the 
clergy in the late struggle between Mr. Gladstone and his Tory 
opponents, — a struggle in which the antagonism of the aristoc- 
racy and all its followers to the people and the popular chief 
has been unusually marked, and the consequences of taking 
the anti-popular side therefore unusually serious. A few clergy- 
men of eminence, men naturally of strong popular sympathies, 
— Dean Hook, Dr. Temple, Archdeacon Sandford, and Dr. 
Miller, — wrestle against the fatal bias which draws their 
order to the side of political reaction, and forces it always to 
fight under the banner of Toryism against progress and the 
aspirations of the nation. The political record of the estab- 
lished hierarchy and clergy is a sinister one, and weighs heavily 
against them in the judgment of the people. Passive instru- 
ments of the despotism of the Tudors, they actively conspired 
with the Stuarts against the liberties of the nation, and were, 
even more than the political reactionists, the authors of the 
great civil war which was justly called Bellum Episcopate. 
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They purchased royal support for priestly aggrandizement, by 
promulgating doctrines respecting the divine right of kings and 
the duty of unlimited submission on the part of the subject, 
which in depth of servility literally exceeded anything ever 
uttered by Oriental slaves. They were partners, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, of the tyranny of the Restoration, and sup- 
ported the absolutism of James II., till he laid his hand upon 
their own property and privileges, when they at once gave di- 
vine right and passive obedience to the winds. Scarcely was 
the Revolution of 1688 accomplished, when they reappeared 
as the enemies of religious liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment, and began to conspire for the restoration of the Stuarts. 
For their own anti-national objects they combined with the 
political Jacobites in overthrowing the great Whig Ministry 
of Anne, and in cancelling the results of immense national 
efforts by the disgraceful treaty of Utrecht ; and their leader 
on this occasion was Bolingbroke, a freethinker and a de- 
bauchee, who bought clerical support by passing the most in- 
famous of the persecuting laws against Dissenters. During 
the half-century which followed, they continued to be the 
active agents of Jacobite designs, and twice contributed, 
by their intrigues and their incendiary preaching, to involve 
the nation in civil war. The bishops, being appointed by the 
crown, were, of course, Hanoverian, and in all respects more 
liberal and enlightened than the mass of the clergy ; but they 
had little influence over the fanatical and Trulliberian crowd. 
All hope of restoring the despotism of the Stuarts being ex- 
tinct, the clergy welcomed a new head of reaction in George 
III., adapted their theories of divine right to the circum- 
stances of the Hanoverian dynasty, supported the good king's 
encroachments on constitutional liberty, and preached his 
Colonial and French wars. Their sinister activity, in con- 
junction with the Tory party at the beginning of the Colonial 
war, is specially attested by a passage in one of the letters 
of Burke. It was Bishop Horsley, the leader of his order, 
who said in the House of Lords that the people had nothing 
to do with the laws but to obey them. As a body, the clergy 
opposed Catholic emancipation, the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
the whole train of liberal measures which marked the revival 
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of political life in England after the peace of 1815, and the 
defeat of which would unquestionably have plunged the nation 
into confusion, probably into civil war. They are now again 
found laying their church across the path of legislative im- 
provement in a case touching at once the honor and the most 
vital interests of the nation. Not only political, but even 
philanthropic progress, if in the remotest degree connected 
with Liberalism, has been tacitly discouraged by the State 
clergy, if not actively opposed. In the majority of thirty- 
two, by which Romilly's bill for the abolishment of capital 
punishment in cases of petty theft was thrown out in the 
House of Lords, voted one archbishop and six bishops, whose 
conduct is justly ascribed by Romilly, in his diary, not so 
much to unchristian thirst for blood, as to political influence. 
There is nothing to set against this dark history. "We look in 
vain for any great moral question on which the clergy have 
guided England right, for any great reform of which they 
have been the originators or the leaders, for any case in 
which they have stood forth boldly, like the prophets of Israel, 
to rebuke national crime. The crusade against slavery and the 
slave-trade, the mitigation of the penal code, prison reform, 
the movement in favor of popular education, the anti-liquor 
movement, — the chief honor of all these belongs to laymen, to 
Dissenters, to heretics. More has been done by the Quakers 
to make the laws of England Christian than by the clergy. 
Those who in the dark hour of conquest or revenge have 
pleaded for Christian mercy and forbearance towards subject 
races have listened in vain for a word of encouragement from 
clerical lips ; they have had too much reason to believe that 
the sympathies of the clergy were rather on the other side. 
When Governor Eyre was discharged by the squires who 
acted as ministers of justice at Market Drayton, the cheering 
was led by a clergyman ; a Queen's chaplain carried away the 
palm of indecency at the Southampton banquet in honor of the 
same hero ; and the Bishop of Jamaica himself came forward 
as an admiring supporter of the butcher of his helpless flock, 
in extenuation of which it may perhaps be said that the 
bishop had not himself witnessed the massacre, being a non- 
resident chief shepherd and drawing his salary in England. 
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Against some acts, indeed, clerical denunciations have been 
launched, but they have been acts, not of rapacity or cruelty, 
but of mercy and justice, — Catholic emancipation, the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Act, the abolition of the 
Establishment which had filled Ireland with rancorous dis- 
sension. In the political history of England, whatever the 
State clergy have cursed, Heaven has signally blessed, — 
blessed not only in the increased prosperity and the strength- 
ened unity, but in the improved morality, of the nation. In 
Ireland the case was naturally worse. The State Church there 
was not only the friend and supporter, she was to a terrible ex- 
tent the organ, of Ascendency, and the active instrument of in- 
iquity and oppression. Irish prelates in the last century were 
personages as worldly and as unedifying in all their ways as the 
prince-bishops of Germany, with the graces of Irish taskmas- 
tership superadded. It is needless to say that all this proves 
nothing against religion, nothing against Christianity, nothing 
against clergymen: it proves only that the union of Church 
and State makes the Church political, without making the State 
religious. Probably, all the time, the clergy as a body were 
above the average of their countrymen in personal intelligence 
and virtue. And it is a fact never to be forgotten that on the 
occasion of the repeal of the corn-laws, — a measure which it 
was supposed would lower the incomes of the country clergy as 
well as the rents of the land-owners (though in fact all parties 
alike have been gainers by the removal of protection), — while 
the squires were rabid in their opposition, the clergymen scarcely 
moved at all ; — a strong indication that it was at any rate not 
from sordid motives that they chose the side of political reaction. 
A national system of popular education — not necessarily 
one treating with procrustean uniformity all parts of a country 
the social and economical circumstances of which are so varied, 
but one which shall afford security to the nation for the educa- 
tion of all its citizens — has become an acknowledged neces- 
sity since the recent extension of the franchise, and in view of 
the still further extension which is sure to follow ; for every 
one feels that of all tyrannies an uneducated democracy would 
be the worst. But it will be very difficult for the State to 
establish such a system without coming into mortal collision 
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with the clergy. Of late years, and since the movement in 
favor of popular education has gained ground, the clergy, 
especially those in the rural parishes, have displayed great zeal 
and great self-sacrifice in supporting the parish schools, their 
contributions to which, considering the amount of their incomes 
and the numerous calls upon their charity, put those of the 
wealthy land-owners to shame. But they insist that education 
shall be religious, and that the religion taught shall be theirs ; 
and while the government professes to maintain Anglicanism, 
and taxes the country for its propagation, it cannot very con- 
sistently refuse deference to their demand. Prom the moment 
when the State first tentatively interfered for the improve- 
ment of education, by making grants to schools which reached 
a certain standard and fulfilled certain conditions as to the 
character of teachers and the structure of the buildings, the 
war between the clerical and secular parties has not ceased to 
rage ; the relations between the National Society, which is the 
organ of church education, and the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council, which is the organ of the State, being the usual 
field of conflict. At present the bone (as Mr. Bright, who is 
impatient of minor controversies, says, the dry bone) of con- 
tention is the " conscience clause." But hitherto, the action 
of the State having been merely subsidiary, and all the par- 
ishes having been left at liberty to accept or reject its aid, it 
has been possible, by a series of uneasy compromises, to avert 
the decisive struggle which broader and more effective legisla- 
tion must apparently entail. It is a segment of that irrepressible 
conflict between mediaeval authority and modern civilization on 
the great battle-field of education, which is being waged over 
the whole of Europe, and of which America has not seen the last. 
On the Universities and the higher education the domination 
of the Establishment has pressed with crushing weight, and 
here also there is now a fierce recoil. Till 1854 all who were 
not members of the Established Church, that is to say, at least 
half of the inhabitants of England and Wales, and a large ma- 
jority of those of the three kingdoms, were entirely excluded 
from Oxford and Cambridge by religious tests, the outrageous 
stringency of which was a signal instance of the disregard of 
political religion for the sanctity of conscience ; boys of sixteen 
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having been compelled to subscribe to the whole mass of con- 
troverted doctrine embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles. Al- 
most all the emoluments and almost all the offices, whether of 
government or education, were confined to Anglican clergy- 
men, and a vacancy in one of the few lay fellowships occurred 
only just in time to save Newton from being turned out of his 
college for not being in orders. As a matter of course, physical 
science, and all other studies not cognate or congenial to the 
clerical profession, were excluded or depressed. The Universi- 
ties were thus cut off both from the nation and from the age, 
and remained mere clerical seminaries and organs of the Estab- 
lishment. Several generations of uneducated rulers were the 
price paid by the nation for this encouragement of religion. 
At last the Universities have been partly emancipated from their 
death-in-life. Nonconformists have been admitted to the course 
of education and to the lower degrees, though they are still ex- 
cluded from the higher degrees, which form the qualification 
for the governing body of the University, and from the headships 
and fellowships of colleges, and the professorships. A certain 
proportion of the fellowships, with which the college tutorships 
are connected, have been thrown open to laymen ; and scientific 
and other professorships tenable by laymen, which the clerical 
government had allowed to become ciphers, have been restored 
to activity and been better endowed. But the headships of col- 
leges are still in almost all cases confined to clergymen, and the 
influence of the heads, backed by that of Episcopal visitors who 
have a veto on college legislation, and by the clerical Convo- 
cation or Senate of the University, is sufficient materially to 
retard a progress which is every day becoming of more vital 
necessity ; especially at Oxford, where you may see a great col- 
lege with rich endowments held in a state of utter uselessness 
by the determination of its clerical head that it shall serve no 
purposes but those of his own profession. Hence the conflict 
is already renewed ; and a bill for the total abolition of uni- 
versity tests has passed the House of Commons several times 
by large majorities, and is now suspended only by the veto 
of the House of Lords. Again the clerical party in alarm em- 
braces the knees of Toryism, by making Lord Salisbury, a man 
of no academical claims, Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
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ford. Meantime the most active intellects in the Universities, 
thwarted by clerical ascendency in their daily duties and aspira- 
tions, and unable to make head against its forces on the spot, 
carry their arms, which are not deficient in keenness, to the aid 
of the party of progress on an ampler and more hopeful field. 

The great strength of the Establishment lies in the social 
usefulness of its clergy, especially in the country parishes. 
When the country clergyman approaches his ideal, — which, un- 
der a system of private patronage, and one legalizing beneath 
the cover of a mock simony law the sale and purchase of " cures 
of souls," is, it may be well supposed, by no means invariably 
the' case, — he is the gentler and better part of the rural rSgime ; 
the counsellor and almoner of the hamlet ; the organ of a civiliz- 
ing influence which the squire even, when resident, does not 
diffuse in superabundant measure ; the softener, so far as is 
possible, of the social and economical millstone under which 
the British peasant is too often ground. His wife, if she is 
a good woman, and the country rectory is propitious to 
womanly excellence, is as beneficent, and as strong a pillar of 
the Establishment, as himself. " In Protestant countries," says 
Mr. Leeky, " where the marriage of the clergy is fully recog- 
nized, it has, indeed, been productive of the greatest and the 
most unequivocal benefits. Nowhere, it may be confidently 
asserted, does Christianity assume a more beneficial or a more 
winning form than in those gentle clerical households which 
stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge said, the one idyl of 
modern life, the most perfect type of domestic peace, and the 
centres of civilization in the remotest village. Notwithstand- 
ing some class-narrowness and professional bigotry, notwith- 
standing some unworthy but half-unconscious mannerism which 
is often most unjustly stigmatized as hypocrisy, it would be 
difficult to find in any other quarter so much happiness at 
once diffused and enjoyed, or so much virtue attained with so 
little tension or struggle. Combining with his sacred calling a 
warm sympathy with the intellectual, social, and political move- 
ments of his time, possessing the enlarged practical knowledge 
of a father of a family, and entering with a keen zest into the 
occupations and the amusements of his parishioners, a good 
clergyman will rarely obtrude his convictions into secular 
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spheres, but yet will make them apparent in all. They -will be 
revealed by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more scrupu- 
lous purity in word and action, by an all-pervasive gentleness 
which refines and softens and mellows, and adds as much to 
the charm as to the excellence of the character in which it is 
displayed. In visiting the sick, relieving the poor, instructing 
the young, and discharging a thousand delicate offices for 
which a woman's tact is especially needed, his wife finds a 
sphere of labor which is at once intensely active and intensely 
feminine, and her example is not less beneficial than her min- 
istrations." Felices nimium sua si bona norint agricolce. To 
those who are familiar with English country life, this will ap- 
pear rather an idyllic picture of their ordinary experiences, 
especially as regards " sympathy with the intellectual, social, 
and political movements of the time," unless the term " move- 
ment" includes retrogradation. But it is founded in reality, 
and its political significance is all the greater because its author, 
though most careful never to give offence by directly impugn- 
ing established tenets, manifestly does not receive for gospel 
all that these clergymen believe ; in fact, teaches principles of 
historical criticism, and propagates a general habit of mind, 
which tend visibly to put an end to the usefulness of clergy- 
men, supposing their usefulness to be at all dependent on the 
sincerity of their convictions. Indeed the Establishment num- 
bers some of its most zealous upholders among men who have 
long ago tacitly withdrawn their allegiance from its creed, and 
who, though they may attend its worship as a social duty, and 
by way of setting an example to their dependents, would, if it 
attempted to meddle with their consciences or to exercise any 
spiritual authority over them, at once let it understand the real 
nature of their support. By far the most telling argument in 
favor of the Irish Establishment was drawn from the social func- 
tions discharged by the clergy as a resident gentry in a coun- 
try where so many of the land-owners were absentees. It 
was said that the Catholic peasantry even used the Protestant 
rectors as their bankers. Such a plea for the maintenance of 
a spiritual institution reminded one a little of the alleged Irish 
practice of stopping a hole in the slating with a silver plate. 
If politicians want to stop a hole in their slating, they must do 
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it with a slate, not with the organs of man's spiritual life. If 
they want resident proprietors, they must amend the laws which 
regulate the distribution of land. 

The force, however, of this social argument is so great, even 
with very advanced Liberals, that, in spite of all the weights in 
the other scale, — and though the Conservative party in Eng- 
land is every day losing its old " church-and-king " character 
and becoming more and more a party of the rich, ready to 
throw everything overboard except the single object of a plu- 
tocracy, — the Establishment, so far as the political situation is 
concerned, would probably yet have a considerable lease of life. 
An attempt would, at all events, be made, in the first in- 
stance, to reform it by admitting into convocation the lay ele- 
ment, the absence of which reduces the deliberations of that 
body to a farce ; by redistributing at the same time the clerical 
representation, of which far too large a portion is at present 
assigned to the chapters ; by checking the abuses of patronage ; 
and by giving to each congregation some control over the ac- 
tion of its minister. But, as has been said before, other than 
political forces are at work. 

It is a well-known saying of Chatham, that the Church of 
England has Calvinistic Articles and a Popish Liturgy. The 
statesmen of Elizabeth, anxious above all things for political 
unity and tranquillity, made between the warring ecclesiastical 
elements the best compromise that they could, and it was one 
which did credit to their sagacity as statesmen. The only 
drawback was that, whereas a practical compromise is often, 
as in the case of the British Constitution, full of vitality, a 
spiritual compromise is a caput mortuum. A caput mortuum, 
spiritually speaking, during the reign of Elizabeth, the State 
Church of England remained. Life of a certain kind was at 
length infused into the dry bones by the party of Bancroft and 
Laud, who, in sympathy with the general European reaction, 
both ecclesiastical and political, developed the Popish and 
hierarchical element of the compromise till they brought them- 
selves, and the crown as their confederate, into fatal collision 
with the Protestantism of the nation. The High-Church 
movement in the reign of Charles I., with its sacerdotalism 
and its sacramentalism, its decorations and genuflexions, its 
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revival of monachism and the confessional, its theories of ap- 
ostolical succession and its affected severance from the Protes- 
tant churches of the Continent, with its conversions of clergy- 
men and ladies of quality to Rome by insinuating Jesuits, was 
a very exact prototype of the Ritualism of the present day. 
History never repeats itself; but the same causes produce 
the same effects, and the sacerdotal and sacramental element 
in Anglicanism is the same now as it was in the time of 
Charles I. 

From the Restoration to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the Church of England was again spiritually almost 
a caput mortuum. Jacobitism and Toryism were her life. 
The secession of the Nonjurors was political, not ecclesiastical, 
and nothing but the character of Ken saved it from being 
ecclesiastically ridiculous. The squabbles of the Whig bish- 
ops with the Tory parsons and the noise of the Bangorian con- 
troversy were sufficiently annoying to the statesmen of the 
day to induce them, as Hallam says, to " sprinkle a little dust 
upon the angry insects " by the suppression of Convocation. 
But of everything like spiritual life the Church of Sterne, 
Prettyman, and Cornwallis was almost as destitute as the 
Church of Dubois and Talleyrand, though she was less inde- 
cent, and, from her clergy being married, morally less corrupt. 
With John Wesley the revival of spiritual life began ; and it 
is remarkable that his little fraternity held its first meeting in 
an Oxford College specially destined by the mediaeval bishops 
who founded it to combat the early Reformation. Rejected by 
the Church of the rich, Wesley became the great organizer of 
the spiritual life of the poor, — for whom the Establishment, 
which had thrown off what was popular in Romanism — its pil- 
grimages, its processions, and its saint-worship — without adopt- 
ing what was popular in Protestantism, had little comfort or 
attraction, — and founded that mighty monument of his ecclesi- 
astical statesmanship as well as of his religious insight, which, 
if the work of the master is not marred by inferior hands, will 
wrestle not in vain with the emissaries of Loyola for the spiritual 
allegiance of the masses on this continent. But though Wesley 
was cast out of the Establishment, his movement contributed 
to the development within it of the Evangelical party, which 
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engrossed almost the whole of its spiritual life during the 
latter part of the last and the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury. This party had its point of attachment in the " Calvin- 
istic Articles," as that of Laud had in the " Popish Liturgy," 
and was the heir, though the remote heir, of the Puritanism 
of Ridley and Hooper. Its cardinal doctrine was justification 
by faith. Its great teacher was St. Paul. Its chief ordinance 
was preaching. Sacerdotalism and sacramentalism it utterly 
rejected, reducing the Eucharist to a commemorative rite, and 
superseding baptismal regeneration by that which was perhaps 
the most salient characteristic of the party, — the theory of 
conversion. It vilipended apostolical succession, and every 
claim not derived from the immediate operation of the Spirit. 
Of church authority it knew nothing ; the letter of the Bible 
being to it all in all ; and, like other ultra-biblical sects and 
schools, it put the Old Testament entirely on a level with the 
New. Its ceremonial was confined to the Puritan observance 
of the Sabbath, which may be said to have stood to it in the 
place of sacraments as well as of ritual. It waged war through 
its pulpits against the prominent vices and frivolities of the day, 
— card-playing, dancing, and racing, to which, and to fox- 
hunting, the clergy of the Establishment as well as the laity 
were extensively addicted, — planting its batteries especially 
in the watering-places and other centres of fashionable resort. 
Its own manners were austerely religious, and it abounded in 
prayer-meetings and other religious exercises, derided as Meth- 
odistical by its opponents. Being anti-sacerdotal, it, without 
breaking any rubric as to clerical ministrations, conceded a 
prominent position in its own inner church to religious laymen ; 
and Wilberforce was, as Lord Shaftesbury is now, a lay bishop 
of the Evangelical party. Viewed with dislike by the hierar- 
chy and by the great body of the clergy, who suspected its 
orthodoxy, and often winced under its spoken or tacit rebukes, 
it, without seceding or thinking of secession, sat loose on the 
Establishment, and had a pretty definite organization of its 
own. Its May meetings in Exeter Hall, so often a theme of 
ridicule to its High-Church or epicurean critics, were its 
synods ; the Bible Society was the characteristic organ of its 
missionary enterprise, while the more orthodox found their 
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organ in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and 
its gifted preachers looked for advancement, not to the Prime 
Minister or the bishop, but to Simeon's Trustees, the adminis- 
trators of a fund established by the greatest clerical leader of 
the party, the excellent man who restored religious life in 
Cambridge, and destined for the purchase of advowsons in 
great watering-places and wherever the preacher of the gospel 
might be most needed. With orthodox Dissenters, especially 
with the semi-Anglican "Wesleyans, the Evangelicals have al- 
ways freely fraternized, and in truth there is nothing but a 
name between them. Thus situated and thus organized, the 
Evangelical section of the Establishment presented many of 
the features and possessed many of the virtues of a free 
church. It was untainted by political time-serving, and pro- 
duced no Bishop Cornwallis soliciting Mr. Pitt to deal with 
the highest offices of the Church as though they were the coins 
on the table of a money-changer, in order to bring about " an 
accommodation in his favor." It took an earnest and fearless 
part in philanthropic movements such as those against the 
slave-trade and slavery, with which the names of the Clapham 
sect, as they were then called, are forever identified, and freely 
co-operated with Dissenters in works of charity and mercy. 
The Evangelicals were very deficient, as a body, in scholarship 
and culture. They were utterly uncritical in their use of the 
Bible, which few of them probably ever thought of reading in 
the original, much less of studying with any exegetical or his- 
torical apparatus of a scholarly kind ; and thus when disturbed 
by the advance of criticism, they have assailed it with a fanat- 
ical antipathy which in an age not to be scared by denuncia- 
tions is their own ruin. Their narrow Sabbatarianism, and 
their hostility to amusements vicious under Charles II. or 
George IV., but innocent under Victoria, put stumbling-blocks 
in the way of many and set human nature against religion. 
It was said, and the charge was at least plausible, that they 
were apt, in separating themselves from the world, to have a 
Vanity Fair of their own. Nor did their popular preachers 
always escape the snares with which the calling of a popular 
preacher is beset, especially when he is surrounded by female 
devotees and has " slippers enough for a centipede." Never- 
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theless in its first and best estate the Evangelical party wrought 
a great reform, social as well as religious ; awoke many from 
mere grossness and frivolity to spiritual life ; produced relig- 
ious characters of great excellence and beauty in many spheres 
(that of Captain Hedley Vickers, the Evangelical soldier of 
the army in the Crimea, being one of the latest and finest) 
and established an indefeasible claim to the gratitude of the 
English Church. 

But from its first and best estate it suddenly fell, like the 
Son of the Morning. It was still in the Establishment, though 
hardly of it, and therefore liable at any time to become, as 
at last it did become, the prey of politicians. Lord Palmerston 
was a master of the art of corruption, whose skill was all the 
more admirable because the coarse instruments which had 
been used by Walpole or even by Pitt were no longer at his 
command, and indeed would have been powerless in a plu- 
tocracy, where the minister has to buy men who, if it were 
a question of money, could buy the minister. By a skil- 
ful use of social influence, the one kind of bribery which 
tells with men of great wealth and low social position, he so 
effectually debauched the plutocratic element of the Liberal 
party, that he might with confidence predict that under Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he naturally disliked and wished to disin- 
herit of the leadership, the Liberal majority in Parliament 
would soon become a minority ; though the ultimate result has 
proved that even the shrewdest tacticians cannot afford in their 
calculations to leave the moral forces entirely out of view. 
He completely domesticated the chiefs of the public press, 
who left the salons of Cambridge House, where they had been 
the objects of the most marked attentions and the most flat- 
tering confidences on the part of the minister, to pour forth 
in their morning columns streams of adulation as servile as 
any ever paid for by Newcastle or Walpole ; so that, by a ca- 
tastrophe unforeseen by Montesquieu, the executive and the 
power of the press were united in the same hands. Glan- 
cing over the political field, Lord Palmerston marked the latent 
electoral power of the Evangelical party, which by this time 
was great, especially in the cities. With its leader, Lord 
Shaftesbury, he was connected by marriage. Through Lord 
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Shaftesbury, as the Premier's vicar-general, the patronage of 
the crown, of which scarcely a rivulet had before reached the 
Evangelicals, suddenly flowed over them in a golden river. 
Evangelical clergymen scarcely reputed orthodox, and some 
of whom the other party accused of being unable to read the 
New Testament in Greek, mounted in rapid and apparently 
endless succession to bishoprics and deaneries. It was said, 
jeeringly, that Mr. Spurgeon would be the next appointment. 
The ecclesiastical adventurers and mitre-hunters, with whose 
unlovely existence and activity every one who has seen much 
of the workings of a state church is too familiar, immediately 
taking their cue, set their sails to the prevailing wind ; and 
sermons full of Evangelicism, at once the most unctuous 
and sulphureous (for the system, like Scotch Calvinism, has its 
sulphureous element), were emulously preached by clergymen, 
the date of whose conversion to those doctrines from a cynical 
and somewhat sceptical Liberalism was recent and could easily 
be fixed. At once a sad revolution was wrought, and a party 
which, with all its defects, had hitherto preserved its indepen- 
dence and its purity, sank into a dominant section of a State 
Church, and took its place with epicureans, jobbers, railroad- 
men, and filibusters, in the personal following of Lord Palmer- 
ston, supporting, among other things, a foreign policy of blus- 
tering aggression, a Cromwellism out of date, with which 
assuredly neither Wilberforce nor the gospel had anything to 
do. When, in the case of the war with China, Lord Palmer- 
ston, upholding what he called the national honor, impersonated 
in opium smugglers, — and defeated in the House of Commons 
by a vote which represented, if ever a vote did, the conscience 
of the nation, — appealed to the country, then still glowing with 
the Russian war, against the sentence, the Evangelicals re- 
sponded in solid column to the appeal ; and it was said that 
members of the party, who till then had stood aloof from 
politics, as too worldly, cast a vote on that occasion for the 
first time. The " Record," the great religious organ of the 
party, which made a point of treating politics from the relig- 
ious point of view, found itself called to the task of lending a 
religious support to the strangest Saul ever seen among the 
prophets, — a minister who was personally an Antinomian 
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without the theology ; some of whose associations were scan- 
dalous even to the world as it goes ; who, ever genial, when 
prize-fighting was in vogue had a good word for prize-fighting ; 
and who unconsciously put his boot-heel upon the cardinal 
tenet of the party by proclaiming in an after-dinner speech 
that all men were born good, — the natural dictator, in short, of 
a rich, sceptical, and pleasure-seeking society, with a lingering 
touch of the buccaneer. This task the " Record " performed in 
such a manner that, among those who did not care for religion, 
disgust was swallowed up in ridicule, and among those who 
did care for religion, ridicule was swallowed up in disgust. If 
it did not actually call Lord Palmerston the Man of God, as its 
adversaries delighted to assert, it did prostitute religion, even 
what is deepest and most sacred in religion, in a way at once 
calamitous and terribly instructive. The death of Lady Palm- 
erston, a clever woman of the world, the popular and versa- 
tile president of her husband's motley assemblies, whom, with 
her not very Evangelical history, people of sense would have 
been glad to see committed quietly to the earth, was recently the 
signal for another display of the same kind, which called forth 
another burst of derision and contempt. In the change which, 
under the Palmerstonian regime, passed over the character of 
the Evangelical party in England was represented on a small 
scale the change which must have passed over the character of 
the Christian Church when she mounted the throne with Con- 
stantine. 

The party is still numerous, and counts among its members 
men of mark and worth, among whom Lord Shaftesbury him- 
self, as a philanthropist, must not be forgotten. But with its 
independence it has lost its dignity and its truly spiritual 
character. Time and the progress of religious thought are 
telling on it besides : its special enthusiasms are growing cold ; 
its special ordinances are becoming hollow ; its special position, 
as the only religious section of a church with a card-playing 
and fox-hunting clergy, and a laity of corresponding habits, 
belongs to the past ; its clerical leaders have begun to be 
touched by the attractions of sacerdotalism, and to incline to the 
Ritualistic side ; some of the names most eminent in its his- 
tory, those of Wilberforce and Simeon among the number, are 
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now found among the Ritualists or in the Church of Rome. 
Finally it has begun to beat its own life out by dashing itself in 
desperate hostility against criticism and science. As a great 
party in the English Church, it will probably soon pay the debt 
of nature. 

Meantime the " Popish Liturgy " has been bearing fruits after 
its kind. The great liberal movement of 1815 - 1840 threat- 
ened old institutions in the Church as well as in the State ; 
and — though, so far as the endowments of the Church were 
concerned, the wave, after sweeping away some supernumerary 
Irish bishoprics and a part of the plethoric wealth of the Eng- 
lish chapters, was, for the time, stayed — Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, entirely 
cut away the principle on which the ecclesiastical polity had 
been founded, and left the Church not only in a precarious po- 
sition, but in one untenable and degrading in the eyes of the 
High- Churchmen . At the same time a general advance of liberal 
and even sceptical opinion, closely connected with the political 
revolution, threatened with destruction whatever reverence for 
church authority might still linger in the land. The natural 
consequence was a reaction among the clergy, parallel to the 
reaction in politics which brought the Conservatives back to 
power in 1841, and in deep though at first unconscious sympa- 
thy with the contemporaneous reaction, ecclesiastical and 
political, on the Continent against the tendencies of the French 
Revolution. To stem the current of liberalism and to assert 
the old and higher principle of the union between Church and 
State was the first object of the English movement, the leaders 
of which, at a later stage Romanizers and at last Romanists, 
were in its earliest stage prominent in depriving Sir Robert 
Peel of his seat for Oxford as a punishment for his apostasy 
in carrying Catholic emancipation. But a second object, which 
soon became predominant, was the revival of church authority 
as a basis whereon the Church might rest when state protec- 
tion was withdrawn. In relation to this second object, the 
movement necessarily assumed, before it had gone far, a 
mediaevalizing character. Its natural centre was Oxford, which 
was not only, as has been already said, a clerical University 
and one absorbed in clerical studies to the exclusion of history 
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and science, but half monastic, since the fellows of colleges 
were, as they still are, bound to celibacy as a condition of 
holding their fellowships ; while, in the absence of any legal 
power of amending college statutes, the codes of mediaeval 
founders, instinct with the spirit of Catholicism, still remained 
in force, and the beauty of the mediaeval buildings drew the 
hearts of their inhabitants towards the religious past. Since 
the suspension of the Convocation at Westminster, the Convo- 
cation of the University of Oxford had in some measure sup- 
plied the place of that assembly as the organ of clerical senti- 
ment ; and there the party first gave public proof of its 
existence in the condemnation of Dr. Hampden, who had been 
appointed Professor of Theology by the Whigs, for writings re- 
sembling in spirit those of the Latitudinarians of the previous 
century, the condemnation of whom, in the person of Hoadley, 
had been the last act of the ecclesiastical Convocation. Once 
started, the movement advanced rapidly towards its destined 
goal. Eucharistical real presence, the Anglican version of 
transubstantiation, with which it is identical in all its conse- 
quences, and baptismal regeneration, as the twin pledges of 
sacerdotal ascendency, were naturally the first doctrines to 
be asserted. The whole train of cognate doctrines and prac- 
tices, the supremacy of church authority over conscience, the 
necessity of priestly absolution, justification by good works, 
penance, asceticism, the celibacy of the clergy, monasticism, 
saint-worship, mariolatry, prayers for the dead, ritualism, fol- 
lowed in due course. Belief in ecclesiastical miracles was re- 
vived, and a series of Lives of the English Saints was written, 
it may almost be said, on the avowed principle that it is salu- 
tary and meritorious to put yourself into a frame of mind in 
which you can accept religious legends without regard to their 
truth. Patristic literature, and the patristic system of mystical 
and symbolical interpretation, were also exhumed, and selec- 
tions from the Fathers, boldly presenting their grotesque ir- 
rationality, were translated for the benefit of the faithful. 
Laud and Ken had, of course, been exalted from the first ; 
but soon Thomas a. Becket, unsainted by Henry VIII. and 
Cranmer, was resainted as the martyred champion of church 
liberties, and a life of him, full of pious figments, was published 
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by Mr. Hurrell Froude. The fathers of the Reformation be- 
come the objects of depreciation, before long of sneers and 
hatred ; a memorial to Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, erected 
at this time near the spot of their martyrdom at Oxford, was 
the protest of the loyal adherents of the Reformation, and 
marks the field of the ecclesiastical battle. Communion -with 
the Protestant churches on the Continent was ostentatiously 
abjured as it had been in the time of Laud ; a plan, favored by 
the Court, for establishing at Jerusalem a joint episcopate of 
the English and Prussian Churches was made the occasion for 
a fierce anti- Lutheran demonstration ; and even the admission 
of a Lutheran kinsman of the royal family as godfather to one 
of the royal children was denounced in a manner deeply 
offensive to the consort of Prince Albert. The very name, 
Protestant, so dear to the heart of the ordinary Englishman, 
was first dropped and at last anathematized. Gradually, and 
after a period of coy hesitation, the feelers of the party began 
to extend themselves with unmistakable lovingness towards 
Rome. With mediaeval opinions the art of the Middle Ages 
was revived ; the Oxford Architectural Society was the chief 
organ of the revival ; and England as well as the Continent, 
and even more than the Continent, was covered with new or 
restored churches in the Gothic style, the monuments of this 
singular back-stream of sentiment, though the style stands on 
its own merits in an artistic point of view. Political conserva- 
tism was too much a thing of expediency and of the present ; 
the alliance with it was broken ; its chief, Sir Robert Peel, a 
stanch Protestant, a man in whom duty reigned without enthu- 
siasm, who had no objection to political co-operation with 
Dissenters, and who sedulously conciliated in the interest of 
his party the science and literature of the age, became the 
object of a hatred which he partly returned. A tone was 
adopted of lofty superiority to all political alliances, not with- 
out a touch, on the part of some of the more thoroughgoing, of 
sympathy with radicalism and O'Connell and of L'avenir vaut 
Men le passe. The movement however gave birth to a little 
political party of its own, called Young England, which con- 
sisted mainly of young men of quality, who expected the re- 
generation of society through the restored ascendency of their 
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order in conjunction with the Church of the Middle Ages, wore 
white waistcoats, affected breakfast-parties where they talked 
about the condition-of-England question, delighted in mediaeval 
nomenclature, and sang, — 

" Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die, 
But spare, O spare our old nobility." 

In Parliament the Young-Englanders formed a Fronde al- 
ways hostile to Sir Robert Peel, whom they accused of not cor- 
responding to their mediaeval ideal, and whom they assailed in 
the rear in a fashion which, as they had been sent up by their 
constituents to support him, did not always remind the public 
of Bayard. The organization was appropriated and its wires 
were pulled by Mr. Disraeli, who thus wrote the first chapter 
of his " Struggles and Triumphs," and who probably looks back 
upon Young England with much the same feelings with which 
Mr. Barnum, in the hour of pensive reflection, looks back upon 
Washington's Nurse. 

The regular organ of the party was the serial called " Tracts 
for the Times," whence they were named the Tractarians, the 
title of the publication denoting the character of the movement 
as a reaction against the liberalism of the day. The leader, 
whose personal character and conceptions were deeply impressed 
on the party almost from the outset, was John Henry Newman, 
a Fellow of Oriel College. His countenance, the expression of 
his keen and subtle though not robust intellect, his extreme 
spiritual sensibility, and his monastic austerity, will not easily 
fade from the memory of any Oxford man of that day. " If I 
must submit my reason to mysteries, it is not much matter 
whether it is a mystery more or a mystery less ; the main diffi- 
culty is to believe at all ; the main difficulty to an inquirer is 
firmly to hold that there is a living God, — in spite of the dark- 
ness which surrounds him, the creator, witness, and judge of 
men ! " * In these words Dr. Newman has written his own his- 
tory and that of Tractarianism. To a mind excessively sceptical, 
wanting alike the decision to grasp the best-proved truths and 
the patience to wait for solutions, he united strong spiritual 
emotions and aspirations, and an intense craving for a religious 

• Discourse addressed to Mixed Congregations, p. 290. 
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faith. It is a combination which reminds us of Pascal ; and 
Pascal himself is hardly a greater name. Unlike his brother 
Francis, John Henry Newman was endowed with a powerful 
imagination, which enabled him intensely to realize, and to pre- 
sent vividly and with all the charms of poetry to others, the 
ideal of the mediaeval Church. For a monk, and from the 
ascetic point of view, he had both wonderful insight into hu- 
man nature and wonderful power of influencing men. His 
Oxford training had been unscientific ; but he had deeply 
studied Aristotle and Plato, especially Aristotle, whose influ- 
ence on his writings gives them a certain scholastic character, 
though without anything of scholastic pedantry or dryness. 
His style, by its ease, grace, simplicity, and freshness, made 
an epoch in English literature ; and the structure of his ser- 
mons is like that of a perfect piece of music, of which they 
often remind us at their close. Those sermons preached in 
Saint Mary's Church, of which he was the vicar, to an eager 
crowd of youthful disciples, were far more than any " Tracts 
for the Times " the means of propagating Tractarian opinions. 
They were delivered in a manner impressive, though monot- 
onous, without action or emphasis, forming as marked a con- 
trast as possible to that of the popular preacher, whose rhetoric 
the language of the sermons as pointedly eschewed. To elo- 
quence was added irony, of which everything earthy and 
respectable was the butt, and which in its delicacy and urban- 
ity at least equalled the irony of the " Provincial Letters " ; 
though since his conversion to Rome a strange change has, in 
this respect, come over Dr. Newman's style, and he sometimes 
sinks far below his former self, to virulence, and even to coarse- 
ness. May it be said, without bringing down another Apologia, 
that though his sincerity is unquestionable, and his aspirations 
are the highest, the structure of his mind is such that it seeks 
first that which is good, and in the second place that which m 
true ? All who know his writings will allow that his intellect 
is the handmaid of his moral prepossessions, and that in that 
service it scruples at no sophistry, no rhetorical artifice, no ma- 
nipulation or fallacious coloring of facts. A fugitive from scep- 
ticism to system, he flings himself heart and soul into the system 
in which he finds himself, be it the Anglican or the Catholic, — 
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a mystery more or a mystery less is nothing, when you are 
once in. Unable to believe on natural evidence in a God of 
reason and justice, he does not shrink from presenting in the 
broadest manner the arbitrary God of his ecclesiastical faith, — 
a God whose judgments are no more bound by justice than the 
lot which decimates mutineers ; who, when a man is in other 
respects fit for salvation, may or may not send, at the last, a 
priest to give him the absolution, without which he will go to 
everlasting fire.* He rhetorically revels in the conception of 
one who has to all appearances done his duty and passed 
through life with honor, doomed to undying torment in hell 
for want of the ecclesiastical requisites of salvation, while on 
earth friends are saying kind things of the memory of the 
departed, f He so throws himself into the part of a priest 
as to say : " Come unto ms, ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls." He can work himself 
up, though not without visible effort, to declare his belief in the 
Holy Coat of Treves, the winking Madonna, the liquefaction 
of the blood of Saint Januarius ; and can outvie TTltramontan- 
ism itself in proclaiming the glories of Mary, showing all the 
time that he is conscious of the gradual growth of that myth. 
Dr. Newman's chief associates were Dr. Pusey, to whom his 
academical rank as Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church gave perhaps, rather more prominence than he 
would otherwise have had, and Mr. Keble, whom everybody 
knows perfectly through his " Christian Year." Dr. Manning, 
already a Roman hierarch, Francis Faber, a religious sentimen- 
talist of remarkable attractiveness and weakness, Mr. Ward, 
a dialectician of singular power, but, if we may trust his own 
language, of little learning, were also well-known names ; and 
Mr. Hurrell Froude, having died early, was exalted, by affec- 
tionate paradox, to a high place among the originators of a 
movement of which his Diary remarkably displays the moral 
and intellectual effects. A Nestor, and a link to the past, was 
found for the party in Dr. Routh, the president of Magdalen 
College, who died in his hundredth year, having spent his life 
in studying the Fathers when they were studied by nobody 

* Discourses, p. 33. t Discourses, p. 48. 
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else ; but it would have been difficult to get this Nestor in any 
sense to leave his ship. 

Nobody has ever written a true autobiography, except, per- 
haps Rousseau, to whose vanity the most humiliating self-ex- 
posure was a pleasure. Dr. Newman's autobiography, though of 
course perfectly honest, is not true. The picture which it pre- 
sents, and which no doubt the writer presents to himself, may 
be partly corrected by reference to " Loss and Gain," a tale 
with an autobiographical element, published by Dr. Newman 
immediately after his secession, from which we should gather 
that his reverence for the fogyism of the Establishment and 
its gentleman bishops was not quite so deep, nor his pang 
in parting from them quite so bitter, as in the " Apologia " he 
persuades himself that it was. There was more than he now 
thinks there was of party organization and party purpose, more 
systematic exertion of personal influence by the leader. His 
own sermon on " Personal Influence as a Means of Propagat- 
ing the Truth " was felt to have a peculiar significance at the 
time. His followers obeyed his word on the day of battle. 
Nor did he neglect any fair advantage of war ; he threw his 
spell for a while even over the powers that ruled the London 
" Times," though only, when he needed help, to have his head 
thrust under water by his ally. Proselytism was actively car- 
ried on among the students, not so much, perhaps, by the chief 
as by the lieutenants, who plied their chief's argument of All 
or Nothing, an Infallible Church or No God, with great effect 
both ways. Here was wrecked, or at least shattered, the mind 
of Arthur Clough, Arnold's favorite pupil, and the most prom- 
ising among the Oxford youth of his day, who, pounced 
upon by the proselytizers, and overstrained with doubts and 
perplexities before his hour, though he escaped the immediate 
snare, went forth into life with the spring of his nature broken, 
a melancholy and almost hopeless craver after truth. But 
more than any proselytism, the ideal of a Catholic Church 
which Dr. Newman's genius had created, and the religious phi- 
losophy which he taught, drew to him the hearts of the young, 
who had known no church but the Establishment, no religious 
philosophy but " High and Dry " Anglicanism or uncultivated 
Evangelicism. It must also be confessed that the vulgar and 
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shallow part of Liberalism, with its self-complacent enlighten- 
ment, its gas, and its railroads, its apocalypse of stock-jobbers 
and contractors, did naturally incline many deep hearts, as 
well as many young hearts, to the side of reaction. 

The principle of church authority once embraced, the path 
on which the Tractarian leaders walked was logically plain and 
short ; and no domestic impediment to logical progress clung 
round the knees of Oxford monks. Soon, to keep any terms 
with the bulk of clerical, much more of national opinion, they 
were compelled to resort to " economy," that is, partial con- 
cealment of their real opinions, while, to meet the difficulties 
of the Calvinistic Articles, a system of " non-natural interpre- 
tation" was promulgated by Dr. Newman himself, in the 
famous Tract 90. It was impossible that these practices, 
together with the general exigencies of an equivocal position, 
and the self-perversion necessary in order to force a mind 
educated in Protestantism to accept the mythology of the 
Middle Ages, could fail to tell on the intellectual integrity of 
the party, though their honesty of purpose was beyond impeach- 
ment. But in spite of economy and non-natural interpreta- 
tions, the crisis arrived. To Dr. Newman, probably, it was 
not welcome ; he was probably looking forward to many years 
of useful and, if intellectual command is pleasant, not unpleas- 
ant leadership where he was ; but it arrived. The pace had 
for some time been too great, not only for many of the fol- 
lowers, but for some of the original leaders, such as Mr. Sewell 
and Mr. Palmer. Tract 90 raised not only a storm with- 
out, but misgivings and backslidings within. Matters were 
brought to a decisive issue by Mr. Ward, who exultingly pro- 
claimed that numbers of Anglican clergymen " were embracing 
the whole cycle of Roman doctrine." The Oxford authorities, 
who had long been in arms against the movement, and had 
driven Dr. Newman from St. Mary's pulpit to a little monas- 
tery which he built for himself and some of his disciples at the 
neighboring village of Littlemore, arraigned Mr. Ward's book 
before the University Convocation, by which it was condemned, 
and its author deprived of his degree. This sentence in itself 
would not have been fatal ; but the movement had been 
brought suddenly to a head : an ambiguous position was no 
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longer tenable ; the mass of the party, favored by obscurity, 
stopped short, with the usual resolution of Englishmen brought 
logically to a leap which they are practically determined not to 
take, while their leader, in the full swing of motion Homeward, 
pressed by those who looked up to him for a decision, and at the 
same time, as the monastic leader of a party of married clergy, 
sitting rather loose in his saddle, was projected into the Church 
of Rome. Such, it is believed, is a true though rough account 
of his final step, which, in the " Apologia," it is rather difficult 
to understand. He took few with him, and those, though the 
flower of the party intellectually, mainly monks. Dr. Pusey 
held back ; and there is something in his dictatorial air as the 
present leader of the party, which suggests that he would have 
felt no ordinary difficulty in throwing himself at the feet of a 
Roman priest. Keble held back ; the reasons which he gave 
for doing so were weak to the verge of absurdity, being an 
application of the rule of probability as the practical guide of 
life to the sphere of religious principle, in which it has no 
place : he dreamed, it seems, of going into some limbo, neither 
Canterbury nor Rome, a strange termination of his long advo- 
cacy of visible church authority and ecclesiastical salvation ; 
but he was not an Oxford monk, but a country clergyman, 
with ties and duties, and above all a •married man. Marriage 
was and is the real impediment to secession on the part of 
numbers of Anglican clergymen. They may dally with the 
Roman doctrine of celibacy as they do with other Roman doc- 
trines ; but they shrink, from putting away their wives and 
making their children beggars. In vain Dr. Newman published 
his " Development," a curious theory, which would leave the 
apostles almost without a creed, while it would open a bound- 
less vista of accumulating dogma and mythology in the future. 
In vain he pressed the waverers still closer with his " Difficul- 
ties of Anglicanism." The difficulties of Anglicanism might 
be great : the difficulties of trampling on nature and affection 
were greater still. 

It was said that Dr. Newman's intellect could not rest in 
Rome. It is in Rome alone that such an intellect can rest. It 
may be well believed that, the first glow of conversion over, the 
Rome in which he finds himself is not the Rome of his fancy. 
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He dreamed of the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages, with 
its still half-missionary character, with its real universality, 
with the freshness of its childlike faith, with its St. Agnes and 
Sir Galahad : he finds himself in the great political establish- 
ment of the Catholic monarchies, with its Jesuits, its Wise- 
mans, its senile and formalized superstition. He wooed the 
church of Anselm, and he has wedded the church of Suarez. He 
finds himself now encompassed with Jesuit intrigues which dis- 
gust the noble nature of Montalembert and the integrity of his 
own high-minded friend Mr. Ffoulkes. His genius marks him 
for suspicion; his grand schemes of Catholic education are 
pearls cast before swine ; mere tinkling cymbals and " Apostles 
of the Genteel " are raised by stupidity and coterie over his 
head ; he is not only neglected, but ostracized. But he has 
barred the door against return. " The Church does not allow 
him [the convert] to reconsider the question of her own divine 
mission ; because such inquiries, though the appointed means 
of entering her pale, are superseded on his entrance by the 
gift of a spiritual sight ; — a gift which consumes doubt 
so utterly that henceforth it is not that he must not, but that 
he cannot entertain it, — cannot entertain it except by his own 
great culpability, and therefore must not because he cannot." 
Meantime let his friends remember that to this Church which 
is so ungrateful for his splendid services, which flings away a 
jewel richer than all her tribe, he has sacrificed, not reason 
only, but humanity. " All she [the Church] asks is an open 
field, and freedom to act. She asks no patronage from the civil 
power [except where she can get it] ; in former times and places 
she has asked it, and, as Protestantism also, has availed her- 
self of the civil sword. It is true she did so, because in certain 
times it has been the acknowledged mode of acting, the most 
expeditious, and open to no just exception; but her history 
shows that she needed it not, for she has extended and flour- 
ished without it." These are almost unpardonable words. 

After a period of confusion and collapse, the party re-formed 
under Dr. Pusey. But these are the Epigoni. Dr. Pusey him- 
self is a man, not only of austere piety, but of great patristic 
and Hebrew learning, marred by the fancied duty of treating 
irrationally and unhistorically everything that he deems sacred, 
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and firmly convinced, and always displaying his conviction, 
that his opponents are the enemies of God. As a preacher 
on moral subjects, his intensity of feeling and the evident 
earnestness of his desire to save souls make him very im- 
pressive, though his views of life and character are mediaeval to 
the last degree. As a theologian he is obscurity itself, and 
but little charity is required to believe that the logical con- 
sequences of the Roman Catholic principles which he has em- 
braced do not present themselves clearly to his mind. The 
leading feature of the movement in its present phase is Rit- 
ualism, for which John Henry Newman was too great much 
to care, as both he and those about him were too great to 
run into the feeble violence of the extreme Ritualists, to 
fling mere ordure on the memories of martyred Reformers, 
and to compare the memorial raised over their ashes to the 
pile of stones upon the grave of Achan. As in these days 
young men of intellect will not bind the Thirty-nine Articles 
round their necks, the intellectual calibre and influence of 
the Anglican clergy fall ; and as they fall, Ritualism and 
Sacerdotalism naturally rise : it is a real source of danger to 
English civilization. The world has laughed enough at the 
Directorium Anglicanum, with its wonderful code of direc- 
tions for putting on a bishop's gloves and its rules for burn- 
ing spiders which fall into the Eucharistic cup. It is an in- 
stance, unique in history, of a superstition elaborated at noon- 
day. Every one must feel that the performance is more op- 
eratic in a Ritualistic than in a Roman Catholic church, the 
entrance of the performers more pompous, the personal 
action of the priest more obtrusive ; the effort is felt through- 
out of a counterfeit trying to force itself upon you as a reality. 
Apologies have been put forth for the system on purely aes- 
thetic grounds, as a concession to the natural taste for church 
art and ceremonial, which is starved by the colder forms of 
worship. But no one can fail to see that the central object 
of Anglican Ritualism is the revival of the Eucharistic mira- 
cle, and with it of priestly ascendency ; for once grant that 
the priest can perform this miracle, and that the miracle is 
essential to spiritual life, and the priest is master of the 
Church and of man. 
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Though the English have deposed and beheaded kings, they 
are a very patient people. A parish, containing perhaps a 
number of educated persons having intelligent convictions, is 
worshipping God after its ancestral fashion, when, upon the 
presentation of a patron over whose choice the parish has no 
control, down comes a young clergyman just ordained, and 
upon the strength of his own unfledged notions, which he 
styles the tradition of the Church, changes the worship from 
Protestant to Catholic, and begins elevating the Host, and him- 
self with it. There is no remedy but a proceeding in the eccle- 
siastical courts, full of expense, difficulty, and scandal. Those 
who do not choose to be parties to the exhibition of a false 
miracle therefore have nothing for it but to leave their parish 
church. If any resistance is made, the Ritualistic organs cry 
out against " a tyrannical interference with our Christian lib- 
erty," — the Christian liberty of a young clergyman, fancying 
himself the Church, to change the religion of a parish. This 
is one of the points on which the commencement of a disrup- 
tion may be expected to appear. 

The use of the confessional is another leading part of the 
system, and Dr. Pusey is always endeavoring to drive people 
to resort to it by the most alarming intimations of the spread 
of that particular form of moral evil to which his school ap- 
propriates the name of impurity, and to which he assumes that 
the confessional has proved an effectual antidote in Italy, 
Spain, the Spanish colonies, and Austria. The hypothesis that 
auricular confession has always formed a part of the Angli- 
can Church system — however indispensable to those who 
take their stand on immemorial and unbroken tradition — not 
being in accordance with fact, the practice, in the hands of the 
Anglican Ritualists, is surrounded by none of those regulative 
safeguards which surround it and at all events temper its evils 
in the church of which it is an established institution ; and it 
is carried on by a marrying instead of a celibate clergy ; for 
though the Ritualists talk about clerical celibacy and call it 
continence, no step towards its general adoption has yet been 
taken. An analogous remark may be made with regard to 
monasticism, which has also been resuscitated, as any one may 
see in the streets of Oxford, where the dresses of the nuns are 
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as conspicuous now, as, in the Middle Ages, amidst the throng 
of varied costumes, they were the reverse. In the Catholic 
Church, monasticism, being recognized, is placed under strict 
regulations, which are enforced by authoritative inspection ; 
notwithstanding which, as the Saurin case proved, despotic 
power may sometimes be misused in the hands of a saintly 
abbess as well as in the hands of a pacha ; but in the Anglican 
Church, being novel and unrecognized, it is placed under no 
regulations ; nor, so far as is known, are the monasteries in- 
spected, unless it be by the head of the party, who could 
scarcely be trusted to exercise a severe control over the pro- 
ceedings of a favorite lady superior ; so that, if human nature 
remains itself in those cloisters, there is at any rate nothing in- 
credible in the accounts which have been published, of petty 
spiritual tyranny on the one side, and degradation on the other. 

It is true that brotherhoods and sisterhoods, as organizations 
of those who have no special ties or business, for the general 
service of humanity may yet prove useful in many ways, pro- 
vided that there are no vows, no dereliction of ordinary duties, 
no asceticism, no masquerading, no notion of making mendi- 
cants stepping-stones to heaven, no forgetfulness of the fact 
that, while mediaeval superstition kissed the sores of humanity, 
modern science tries to heal them. And so it is natural to 
wish that art should minister to religion : art probably will 
not be itself again till it does minister to religion : our mod- 
ern painters have the manual skill, but they have not the in- 
spiring subjects of Fra Angelico and Raphael. Possibly even 
the confessional itself may remotely point to some antidote for 
the evils of extreme moral isolation. But in all these cases, 
unless the religion of the Middle Ages is that of the future 
(and it is here assumed that it belongs to an irrevocable past), 
things useful, perhaps essential, to humanity are being tainted 
by perversion to the purposes of sacerdotal ascendency and 
ecclesiastical reaction. 

It is not difficult to enter into the feelings of the Ritualists, 
or to understand why they Romanize, and why they yet shrink 
from Rome. But a position more untenable was surely never 
held by any religious party. These teachers demand in the 
name of church authority the submission of our reason, and not 
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only of our reason, but of our moral sense ; for our moral sense 
is contradicted by some of their favorite tenets as to the di- 
vine nature and government ; and their attempts to produce a 
philosophy of the irrational on these subjects share the fate of 
attempts to produce a theory of irregular verbs. What, then, 
is the church in the name of which they speak, — Christendom ? 
They are one of the most inconsiderable, as well as one of the 
youngest of its multitudinous sects. The church of the epis- 
copate and the apostolical succession ? By the Catholics and 
the Greeks, constituting together an overwhelming majority of 
that church, they are repudiated and condemned as schismatics 
and heretics ; and the Catholic Church, when they appeal to 
her consideration on the ground of doctrinal affinity, only tells 
them that the nearer they are to the truth, and the clearer is 
their view of it, the more dangerous is their continuance on 
the outside of the pale of salvation. Even in their own church 
they are but a party, a small party, and a novel party. For 
assuredly a more desperate task never was undertaken by any 
manipulator of facts than that of proving, otherwise than by 
some inner light or religious sense acting independently of 
history, that the church of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 
Hooker was Ritualist from the beginning. If it was, it is diffi- 
cult to say which were the greater criminals, — those who burnt 
the Reformers, or the Reformers who allowed themselves to be 
burnt ? Can Dr. Pusey think that a physical coward like Cran- 
mer went to the stake for nothing but the hair-splittings which 
now divide the Doctor and his party from Rome ? The Refor- 
mation of Edward VI. was accomplished with the active aid and 
partly under the authority of foreign Reformers ; and the 
Church remained in full communion with the Protestant 
churches on the Continent till at least the middle of the reign 
of James I. Hooker combats the tyrannical claims of Presby- 
terianism, not on the ground of the apostolical succession, 
but on Liberal grounds ; and there is not a trace to be found in 
him of the Ritualistic theory of the position of the Church of 
England. In the reign of James I., England sent represen- 
tatives to the Calvinist and Presbyterian Synod of Dort. 
Whitgift was an ultra Calvinist, and so of course was Abbot. 
Clarendon tells us that it was by Laud's order that the com- 
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munion-table was removed from the body of the church, where 
it had stood till that time, and placed altar-wise at the east 
end, and that the innovation gave great offence ; the clearest 
possible proof that the High Church doctrine of the sacrament 
had not before been received, and that the most essential note 
of a true church, according to the Ritualists, had consequently 
been wanting. It is needless to ask whether the Established 
Church of England in the last centuiy was Protestant or 
Catholic. The law of the land applied to her ; her hierarchy, 
clergy, and laity alike gloried in, and her daughter church in 
this country received from her, the name of Protestant, from 
which, as the note of heresy and heretical associations, every 
Ritualist starts with abhorrence. As the rubric on the Com- 
munion calls the adoration of the elements " idolatry," it is 
not easy to maintain that Ritualism has even verbally lurked 
in the formularies ; but suppose it had, the witness of a church, 
to be authoritative, must be conscious, not like the witness of 
the book-shelf on which the formularies repose. The Ritualists, 
under their former name of Traetarians, found it necessary to 
creep to their mark under cover of economy and non-natural 
senses ; and surely that must be a strange Infallibility which 
does not know the true meaning of her own ordinances, and 
to whom it is necessary to break the truth with extreme cau- 
tion lest she should receive it with execration. But, more than 
this, the opinions of the Ritualists themselves, instead of being 
received from authority or by tradition, have manifestly been 
formed gradually, with hesitation, and by a process which, 
though it happens to lead to the abnegation of private judg- 
ment, was itself as much one of private judgment as any that 
ever passed in the mind of Renan or of Strauss. The fact is 
marked by the alteration which it has been necessary to make 
in a verse of the Christian Year, relating to the doctrine of the 
Eucharist ; and which is awkwardly covered by suggesting 
that, in the original version, — "not in the hands but in the 
heart," — " only " was to be understood after " not " ; the 
poem in which the verse occurs being that on the Gunpowder 
Plot, and directly pointed against Roman Catholic error. Dr. 
Pusey's position is in fact simply a halt, logically unaccountable, 
on the road by which — he and Dr. Newman both setting out 
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from the Protestantism of the Establishment — Dr. Newman 
has reached Rome. 

On the side towards Rome the position of the Ritualists is 
conspicuously weak. Here their Butlerian doctrine of proba- 
bility tells heavily against them. The Church of Rome denies 
that they are a true church ; but they do not deny that the 
Church of Rome is a true church : on the contrary, they show 
by their respectful bearing towards her and their loving ap- 
proaches to her that they think her a better church than their 
own. Common prudence then dictates the choice of that 
church which both parties allow to be a true church and 
capable of assuring the salvation of her members. Dr. Pusey 
indeed undertakes to warrant that Providence has great things 
in store for the Church of England ; but Archbishop Manning 
may reply with some force that Dr. Pusey at all events is not 
personally infallible, and that if he happens in this instance to 
be mistaken, his followers will awake to a sense of his falli- 
bility in the place of lost souls. It is not surprising that in- 
dividual conversions are continually taking place, so that by 
this time Dr. Pusey is probably able to count a goodly host of 
his former disciples in what he calls " another portion of the 
vineyard." " He is like the church-bell," said Pio Nono, 
" which rings people into church, though it does not come in 
itself." It is said that he once reproached a Catholic priest 
with having seduced some young Anglicans from their alle- 
giance to their mother church. " You taught them to use 
Catholic books of devotion," replied the priest, " and by using 
those books they have found grace." Without warranting the 
truth of the anecdote, it may be cited as appositely illustrat- 
ing the absurdity of attempting, when a religion is really fed 
from Roman sources, to establish it in permanent independence 
of Rome. 

In the disquietude of conscious weakness, overtures of union 
and alliance are made to all ecclesiastical powers, except the 
Protestant churches of the Continent, which are steadily treated 
as unclean. The old schemes of the Caroline Bishops and of 
the diplomatic Gallicans of the Regency, whose character and 
policy Dr. Pusey sees in a very false light, are revived. To 
Rome, which is already receiving the submission of the party 
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by driblets, formal union with it is proposed on the condition 
that she — with whom it is not a policy, but a vital necessity 
and an imperative instinct, to make no concessions, never to 
admit the shadow of a change — will, to save the honor of An- 
glicanism, disown the doctrine, which for some time past she 
has been led by manifest exigencies to exalt and strengthen, of 
the infallibility of the Pope ; and proclaim to the peasantry of 
Calabria and Spain that the excessive worship of the Virgin is 
a mistake. An appeal is made to the Church of Russia, the 
Greek Church as it is called ; which, cased in the thick ice of its 
nationality, its imperialism, its ignorance, and its antediluvian 
creed and system, scarcely hears the sound ; and which, if it 
did, would never consent to accept the Catholic and Anglican 
dogma as to the procession of the third person of the Trinity, 
for rejecting which it is consigned by the Ritualists, as often as 
they say their favorite Athanasian creed, to everlasting perdition. 
An appeal is made to Gallicanism ; which, being dead, returns 
no reply. The Wesleyans, who in the hour of strength would 
probably be treated as mere schismatics, and invited to enter 
the Church by penance, are told, in effect, that if they will 
allow their ministers to be reordained by Anglican bishops, 
and give up their churches to be used as district chapels, they 
may be allowed to become Anglicans without further humilia- 
tion ; and the response is such as might be expected from a 
community so respectable, so wealthy, and so powerful as to 
form of itself almost a secondary Establishment. The Evan- 
gelicals, whom the Ritualists were persecuting but yesterday in 
the person of Mr. Gorham, are affectionately pressed, as Chris- 
tian brethren, at least to take part with them in persecuting 
Mr. Voysey and Dr. Temple ; but the Evangelicals, partly from 
a regard for principle, which does them honor, partly perhaps 
because they foresee what would happen if they were to be 
ultimately left alone with the Ritualists, prefer to persecute 
Mr. Voysey and Dr. Temple by themselves. Humanity — Eu- 
rope, at least — may be thankful that a union of all the great 
sacerdotal and political churches for the purpose of crushing 
liberty of thought is a matter difficult to arrange. 

Dr. Pusey wishes to be united to Rome, but he does not wish 
to submit to her ; he aspires to negotiate a union as power with 
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power, and on the principle of give and take. The notion of 
settling forever the creed of the human race, by a negotiation 
between himself and some plenipotentiary of Pio Nono and Car- 
dinal Antonelli, does not strike his earnest mind as at all gro- 
tesque. In his " Eirenicon " he has two objects in view, — to 
make overtures to Rome, and at the same time to prevent his 
partisans from rushing into her arms, — to draw his bark close 
to that of Peter, and prevent his crew from jumping on board ; 
and the result is a curious mixture of courtship and denuncia- 
tion, caresses and hard blows. On the one hand, the writer 
states or clearly implies his readiness to assent to all that is 
most essential in Roman doctrine and practice, just sniffing, 
so to speak, at the practice of persecution, but — it is impor- 
tant to observe — showing no moral repugnance to it ; on the 
other hand, he hammers like a Protestant iconoclast at the ul- 
tramontane theory of Papal infallibility and the last develop- 
ments of mariolatry, without, however, attempting to state by 
what criterion, having once left reason behind, — as he must 
have done to arrive at his own position, — he distinguishes the 
more irrational from the less. " You discharge your olive- 
branch at us," said Dr. Newman, " as it were from a catapult." 
And he returned the heavy projectile, a polished shaft from 
Apollo's bow. Rome — " St. Bernard de Brutis " and all — 
remains as she was, and secessions to her from Ritualism 
are still announced. 

It would be difficult to form an estimate of the numbers of 
the Ritualist party. Those of the congregations in Ritualist 
churches are swelled, as any one who attends the services 
may easily see, by crowds attracted by the pageantry and 
music, or by mere curiosity ; sometimes even by less religious 
motives ; for in London these churches are apt to take the 
place of the theatres on Sunday evening. Among the clergy 
the party is considerable, and probably on the increase, and for 
the reason already mentioned, — the effect of theological per- 
plexities, which deter active and independent minds from 
taking orders, on the intellectual character of the profession. 
Of course, if its numbers are increased by such an agency, its 
intellectual force and influence are proportionally small. Mr. 
Liddon has acquired great and deserved celebrity as a popular 
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preacher rather after the French model, that is, with a highly 
rhetorical style and a very vehement delivery ; crowds go to 
hear and admire him ; but where there is no security for inde- 
pendent thought, where in fact you may he sure that inde- 
pendent thought has been excluded as a criminal indulgence of 
the reason on points settled forever by faith, seekers after 
truth turn an inattentive ear ; and it is easy to take the meas- 
ure of the influence ultimately exerted on conviction by mere 
pulpit eloquence, in an age when inquiry is growing always 
more scientific. Among the laity, Ritualism appeals with most 
success to the rich, and especially to ladies of wealth and 
rank, several of whom have found their way through it to the 
Church of Rome ; all which is the history of the Laudian 
movement over again. With regard to the laity as with regard 
to the clergy, it may safely be said that the number of Ritual- 
ists remarkable for high intellect or high education is very 
small ; so small as to suggest that an improvement of uni- 
versity and female education would almost extinguish the 
tendency in its source. A few from the middle classes are 
enlisted as minor performers in the Ritualistic services ; and 
perhaps a few more are attracted by those appeals to the taste, 
and to aesthetic emotion, in which, it should always be re- 
membered, Ritualism is strong, though it makes use of them 
with a view to an ulterior, and, in the opinion of its oppo- 
nents, a bad, object ; for the ritual of the upper chamber or of 
the wilderness will not satisfy ordinary humanity now that the 
primal enthusiasm which gathered worshippers in the upper 
chamber or in the wilderness is gone. If any proselytes are 
found among the laboring poor, they are made mainly by the 
efforts of the sisterhoods (whose influence again it is instructive 
to mark) , and are proselytes rather of gratitude than of convic- 
tion. For the mass of the poor there is nothing to bridge 
over the gulf which ages of Protestantism have fixed between 
their hearts and Popery ; they are little touched by aesthetic 
influences, which can scarcely be felt without some intellectual 
preparation ; and things which attract the religious dilettante 
have little attraction for the ploughman, who is rendered cal- 
lous to them, perhaps raised above them, by daily contact with 
the hardest realities of life. Of course the ploughman knows 
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not the mental disturbances which drive those who have not 
learnt the duty of loyalty to truth in times of doubt, and of 
patient expectation of the solution which, if justice rules the 
world, is sure to present itself in the end, into Ritualism or 
beyond it, in quest of a refuge from the doubts which vex our 
age. This is the main, or rather the sole, intellectual source 
from which Ritualism is fed ; and those who have once yielded 
to such an impulse, if not held back by other than intellectual 
ties, are sure in the end to find their way through any equiv- 
ocal halting-place to Rome, the only authority ancient and 
imposing enough, and with sufficient pretence to the charac- 
ter of universality, to afford to harassed consciences the peace 
of intellectual death. 

The third of the divergent elements which we have men- 
tioned as tending to the disruption of the Established Church 
can scarcely be said to present itself in the form of a party : 
it has no organization, scarcely any coherence ; no two of its 
members probably think exactly alike ; it is united only for 
the purposes of a common defence against the assaults of its 
opponents. " Broad-Churchmen " is the name commonly 
applied to the clergymen of this section ; but ■ the designation 
is inadequate, the tendency to comprehension, though con- 
genial to their principles, and indeed a necessary incident of 
their position, being by no means their essential characteristic. 
Their essential characteristic is far better expressed by the 
name Rationalists, though in the mouths of opponents that 
term has contracted associations so odious as to unfit it for the 
purposes of neutral description. No man, whatever his own 
sympathies or antipathies may be, if he has watched with an 
open mind the intellectual movements of his age, can fail to 
see that, while the Christian type of character remains almost 
unassailed in its perfection and universality, — while the princi- 
ples of morality, individual and social, are still fundamentally 
Christian, and everything that can be designated as spiritual 
life is still traceable to a Christian source, — the conceptions 
formerly dominant with regard to Bible cosmogony and his- 
tory, with regard to the authorship and nature of certain books, 
and with regard to the inspiration of the Bible as a whole, 
have been profoundly modified by the progress of science, of 
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philological criticism, and of the philosophy of history ; and 
this in the minds of inquirers most religious as well as most 
learned, and on whom no suspicion can he cast of want of 
reverence for things sacred, or of hostility to Christianity as 
a rule of life. The scientific and historical evidences of the 
Christian religion, in a word, as traditionally received, have 
been gravely shaken, while the moral evidences hold their 
ground and still bind to the Christian communion the hearts 
of many whose intellects have rejected, or ceased to receive 
without questioning, the supernatural portion of the history 
and the greater part of the dogmatic creed. Of course the 
movement in some quarters has gone far beyond this : the 
science, the philosophy, the poetry, the general literature, the 
conversation of the age, are pervaded by a scepticism to which 
it is difficult to assign bounds, and which — as the influences 
which in the mass of men keep selfish interests and passions 
in subordination to the claims of the community, though they 
may not be identical with the hope of future rewards and the 
fear of future punishments, are, according to even the most ad- 
vanced schools of philosophy, at present fundamentally re- 
ligious — may well fill the political philosopher as well as the 
divine with the gravest apprehensions. But this article treats 
of parties and forces within the Church of England. Within 
the Church of England there is among the educated laity a 
large and daily increasing party, which has opened its eyes to 
the results of European inquiry and discussion ; which bows 
no more either to church authority or to that of uncritical ci- 
tation from an inspired Book ; which demands of its spiritual 
guides that, without regard to dogma or tradition, they shall 
guide it, if they can, to truth, reconcile for it religion to science, 
and give it new assurance of its faith. These laymen stand 
before the ecclesiastical courts by the side of Bishop Colenso, or 
any other free inquirer of their church who may be attacked 
and threatened with expulsion, — not in sign of agreement 
with his particular conclusions, but in sign of their determina- 
tion that inquiry must and shall be free. A certain number 
of the clergy share — probably, as their thoughts and studies 
led them professionally in that direction, and they would first 
feel practically the pressure of any religious doubt they antici- 
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pated — the desire of the laity ; though, of a hody which every 
one who mixes in clerical society knows to he not inconsider- 
able in number, while it is pre-eminent in intellect, few ven- 
ture, or, from the circumstances in which they are placed, can 
be expected to venture, to speak ont. 

An article appeared some time ago in the Quarterly Review, 
the pious object of which was, to raise a mob against the Lib- 
eral clergy and expose them to ecclesiastical Lynch-law by 
identifying them with the irreverent, blasphemous, and some- 
times sensual freethinkers of the last century. But the artful- 
ness of insinuation by which the article was pervaded showed 
that the writer was himself, at least, partly conscious of its 
calumnious character. It is impossible that any body of men 
can be more reverent, farther removed from anything like a 
blasphemous tendency, or, to say the least, less open to any 
imputation of desiring to lower the standard of morality for 
themselves or others, than the clerical leaders of the party 
which was the object of attack. England knows no better ex- 
amples of Christian duty, — no men whose lives have more com- 
mended Christianity to the mass of the people, who judge by 
practice and not by dogma, — than Mr. Maurice, Dr. Temple, 
Dr. Stanley, and Mr. Jowett. Nor has any one of the Essayists 
and Reviewers, nor any one who can fairly be associated with 
them, said or written anything so justly offensive to orthodoxy it- 
self, — anything, if such words are to be used, so anti-Christian, 
— as the article which shortly afterwards, to meet the prevail- 
ing taste of the literary world, was published by the Quarterly 
itself, representing Christianity as derived from the Talmud, or 
from the sources of the Talmud, and as being a mere phase of 
Pharisaism.* The precursors of the Essayists and Reviewers, 
if they can be said to have had any, in the Church of England 
were Cudworth and the early Latitudinarians, whose deep 
study of ancient philosophy led them to assign to the moral 
elements of religion a great preponderance over the dogmatic, 
and thus virtually to subject faith to the moral test ; and it is 

* The same writer is now proving that Mahometanism also is derived from the 
Talmud. Suppose the Talmud supplied the wood, whence came the fire? What 
are the modern Jews, who have been always feeding on the Talmud? I)o they 
produce Mahomets, — not to say, St. Pauls? 
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remarkable that Dr. Hampden, in whose person the present 
movement commenced, was a great Oxford Aristotelian and 
Platonist, who, from the philosophic point of view, handled 
Byzantine dogmas with a freedom which, as has been already 
mentioned, brought down upon him the hostility of the High- 
Church party ; though afterwards, having been made a bishop, 
he sank into the lowest depth of Establishmentarian ortho- 
doxy, and, to make peace with his former assailants, was for- 
ward in anathematizing his old friends. It is doubtful whether 
Coleridge should be regarded as a precursor of the movement or 
as its originator. Though he is a strong pietist and an up- 
holder of the Establishment, and though he generally comes to 
orthodox conclusions, he comes to them by a method which, 
if we may use the term under protest, is thoroughly ration- 
alistic. By the very attempt to construct a religious philoso- 
phy, — an attempt made for the first time in the English 
Church by Coleridge, who is in fact almost the only theologian 
of that church in the proper sense of the term, — the para- 
mount claims of reason and of the moral sense are implicitly 
acknowledged ; and this is what constitutes the rationalist, at 
whatever conclusions he may happen to arrive. In Coleridge 
may be found that very theory of the providential education 
of the human race which forms the substance of the Essay of 
Dr. Temple. Of course it was not in the writings of Coleridge 
that such a theory appeared for the first time. Germany is the 
source of this and of much else in him, and the source, not 
only through him, but directly, of much in the new theology of 
England ; that country, in which the independence of the 
Teutonic mind, debarred from politics hitherto by a group 
of petty despotisms under the protection of Austria, has found 
an outlet in free speculation, is the great school of criticism, 
and seems likely to become the mother of a second, as it was of 
the first, Reformation. " Germanizers," as well as " Rational- 
ists," is a term of opprobrium applied to the Liberal clergy by 
their opponents ; it appeals to the most insensate of all national 
prejudices, since assuredly Englishmen ought to exult in the 
intellectual achievements and in the growing ascendency of the 
great community of their race, — that community which places 
Alfred in its Walhalla. But English Liberalism, theological 
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as well as political, though in a less degree, draws a character 
of its own from the soil on which it grows. Nobody could 
mistake Dean Milman, Mr. Robertson, Dr. Temple, or even 
Mr. Jowett, for a German, though it would be obvious that 
each of them was indebted to German erudition. An intensely 
practical and political nation stamps on all its offspring a 
certain impress which even poets and metaphysicians do not 
escape. 

Dean Milman's History of the Jews was perhaps the first 
work in which the Bible was treated historically and critically 
by an English Churchman ; and accordingly it raised a storm, 
which, however, its author survived, ending his days, as Dean 
of St. Paul's, unmolested and an object of general respect. 
Bishop Thirlwall in his youth wrote a critical treatise of de- 
cidedly German character, which was, of course, fished up 
when, as a bishop, he took a reactionary line. But the pres- 
ent group of Liberals arose immediately out of the fermenta- 
tion and disturbance of old beliefs caused by Tractarianism, 
which thus became, in a certain sense, the mother of an unbe- 
loved progeny, — matremque sum conterruit infans. The 
names best known among them, on this side of the water at 
least, are Mr. Robertson, — whose merits were perhaps appreci- 
ated here before they were fully appreciated in his own coun- 
try, — Dr. Stanley, Mr. Jowett, and Dr. Temple. There is 
probably nothing in Mr. Robertson's sermons which could be 
fixed upon as heterodox ; but they are pervaded by an acknowl- 
edgment of the supremacy of reason and conscience, and at the 
same time by a recognition of virtue, even of Christian virtue, 
outside of the pale of dogmatic orthodoxy, outside of the pale 
of Christian profession ; which are thoroughly rationalistic ; and 
accordingly Mr. Robertson was regarded with suspicion and 
somewhat harassed by the orthodox party during his lifetime, 
though since his death the beauty of his writings and of the 
character embodied in them have drawn all Christians to them, 
and struck detraction dumb. In Dr. Stanley's writings again 
no specific heterodoxy will be found : he is in fact not a theo- 
logian, but a writer on ecclesiastical history ; but both in his 
mode of treatment and in his range of sympathy the instinct of 
orthodoxy detects the hostile element ; and instinct, as usual, is 
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in the right. Prom Mr. Jowett's writings specific propositions 
have been selected for condemnation by his opponents ; but in 
this case also it is in the general spirit, in the subjection of 
mystery to reason, of the supernatural to historical scrutiny and 
natural explanation, that the grounds for alarm and anathema 
are really found. The great influence exercised by Mr. Jowett 
as a college tutor over his pupils makes him a special object of 
jealousy to the orthodox ; though the hollowness of much of 
the opposition to him is betrayed by the fact that the college 
of which he is a tutor, and where the poison of his heresies is 
supposed to circulate, is by far the most in request of any col- 
lege in the University. Dr. Temple is more a man of action 
than of speculation : not only by his own success as an educa- 
tor, but by his great services to education in every department, 
and by his fearless advocacy of political and social justice, he 
has probably done more than any other living man to reconcile 
the people to the Establishment. His paper in " Essays and 
Reviews " had been preached as a sermon before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford without stirring in the slightest degree the theo- 
logical susceptibilities of that most orthodox body ; and his 
subsequently published volume of sermons is confessedly im- 
maculate in point of doctrine ; but his general bearing makes it 
manifest that if placed in the dilemma, he would prefer reason 
and the moral sense to anything, to the letter of the Bible as 
well as to the authority of the Church ; so that in his case, 
once more, the instinct of orthodoxy is right. Mr. Maurice, 
who is also revered and beloved as a social reformer, is a per- 
sonal disciple of Coleridge", like whom he is sometimes involved 
in a darkness which only to his most assiduous readers appears 
excess of light. His theology was sufficiently liberal to lead to 
his ejection from a professorship at a Church-of-England col- 
lege, though he is now Professor of Moral Philosophy at the 
University of Cambridge. 

The first great crisis in the advance of the new theology was 
the publication of " Essays and Reviews." The contents of 
the several Essays in that book were a matter of minor impor- 
tance. It has already been said that Dr. Temple's had no mis- 
chief in it ; and that of Mr. Pattison on the theologians of the 
last century would unquestionably have passed without re- 
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mark if it had appeared as an article in the Quarterly Review. 
Some of the others were more alarming ; though, as was proved 
in the sequel, none of them went beyond the limits of the 
ecclesiastical law. What created all the panic and uproar 
was the combination, which seemed plainly to indicate the ex- 
istence of an organized party ; and the Preface, which, though 
quietly and cautiously worded, announced to the terrified ears 
of the orthodox, as plainly as the clang of a trumpet sounding 
the charge, that religious questions were about to be handled 
in a free spirit, and that Neology dared Orthodoxy to battle. 
Men seldom contribute the best fruits of their brains to these 
joint-stock volumes, in which merit and responsibility are alike 
partly lost ; and if the bishops and clergy could possibly have 
kept quiet, " Essays and Reviews " might have fallen still-born 
from the press. But it was not possible that the bishops and 
clergy should keep quiet when such a standard had been 
raised in their own camp ; and so lustily did they cry out that, 
in a few weeks, the book was rushing through edition after 
edition, and was eagerly devoured from one end of the country 
to the other. It must have met the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's eye in every railroad-car in which he travelled, in every 
house at which he called, in every bookstore into which he 
looked. A terrible revelation of the thoughts and appetites 
which were lurking beneath the surface of conventional belief 
in the mind of the nation ! The effect of the book was very 
great : it was very great because all the world was persuaded 
that if men in the position of these clergymen had said so 
much, there must be a great deal more which they would say 
if they dared. 

Litigation in the ecclesiastical courts followed, the result of 
which was a clear revelation of the fact that the Church of 
England has in her Articles no declaration on the subject of in- 
spiration ; nor even respecting the character or authenticity of 
any book of Scripture, beyond an enumeration of the books 
of the canon, and the negative assertion, directed against the 
Roman doctrine of tradition, that nothing which cannot be 
proved out of those books is necessary to salvation. No doubt 
the doctrine of inspiration, not having been disputed by the 
Catholics or by the sectaries of the sixteenth century, was taken 
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for granted ; and any one who had held the language of some 
of the Essayists and Reviewers, in the days when the Articles 
were framed, would have heen handed over, like the Anabaptists, 
to the secular arm. But law is law ; and a breach was thus 
opened in the ramparts, through which legions of Neologians 
might march in. 

A thrill of still more intense alarm followed tbe announce- 
ment that a book going beyond " Essays and Reviews " in the 
same direction was about to be published by an Anglican 
bishop. He proved to be only a colonial bishop ; but in other 
respects the book fulfilled the worst anticipations. It im- 
pugned not only the historical accuracy, but the morality of the 
Old Testament, and this with all the force of a man giving utter- 
ance to his convictions reluctantly, in spite of all the induce- 
ments and restraints of his position, and under the severest pen- 
alties, in obedience to the unquenchable voice of conscience. 
In the opinion of the educated laity, the book required an 
answer ; but the only answer which it received from the bish- 
ops, from the clergy, from Convocation, or even from the Panan- 
glican Synod, that Ecumenical Council in the Vatican of Lam- 
beth, was anathema, — in an age and nation so far emancipated 
from ecclesiastical authority, powerless, or rather suicidal. And 
yet there was an answer to Dr. Colenso, which, if it would not 
have satisfied Dr. Pusey or Lord Shaftesbury, would have partly 
tranquillized many minds. Dr. Colenso's training had been 
mainly, if not exclusively, mathematical, of which the general 
current of his criticism affords singular, not to say grotesque, 
proof. To the study of history and historical philosophy he 
had evidently not given much attention. He would otherwise 
have been aware that numerical errors and exaggerations, how- 
ever great, in early chroniclers are not considered by critics to 
affect the general credibility of the narrative to anything like 
the extent to which he assumes that they do, — otherwise there 
would be an end to belief in Marathon and Salamis, or in the 
First Crusade. "What is of more importance, he would have 
known that it was necessary to study morality historically, and 
to judge of the moral character of the Mosaic or any other 
legislation by reference to the stage of development which 
society had reached at the time. Slavery, domestic despotism, 
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the right of private revenge, the right of asylum, an inter- 
national state of war, were not created by the Mosaic law ; they 
were, like tribal ownership of land, existing institutions of 
the tribes, and were modified by the Mosaic law, — as will be 
found, — in the interest of morality and civilization. The same 
thing may be said with regard to the sacrifices, both propiti- 
atory and expiatory, and that religion of ceremonies and ob- 
servances which was the only worship possible at the period, 
and which the Mosaic law, so far as it took effect, rendered 
more spiritual, and, had it taken full effect, would have rendered 
beyond comparison the most spiritual of all the religions of the 
ancient world. But such an answer would itself have been 
Rationalism. 

One strenuous and memorable attempt has been made, 
amidst all the bruta fulmina of ecclesiastical denunciation, to 
arrest by force of argument the progress of this free criticism, 
and to compel reason and the moral sense to accept with un- 
questioning submission the letter of the Bible as presented to 
them by the Church. The recent controversy between Mr. 
John Stuart Mill and Dr. Mansel has called attention again to 
Dr. Mansel's Bampton Lectures, on the Limits of Religious 
Thought, — a work of which, brilliant as was its success, its 
author would probably be glad to hear no : re. An acute 
and learned metaphysician, a fellow of a High Tory college, and 
the leader of the Tory party at Oxford, — in which capacity he 
had animated and directed all the attacks on Mr. Gladstone, — 
he had, perhaps, the interests of orthodoxy and Toryism both at 
heart when he undertook to demonstrate metaphysically that 
the reason of man could know nothing of the nature of God, 
and consequently was incompetent to form any opinion as to 
the morality of an alleged revelation, which, whether con- 
sonant or repugnant to our moral sense, must be accepted 
without questioning, just as it fell from heaven. Not being 
familiar, as it appears, with the philosophy of history, he knew 
no other way of untying the knot of the Old Testament difficulty 
than by thus cutting it with the metaphysical sword. No doubt, 
in proving that we were inherently incapable of knowing any- 
thing about God, Dr. Mansel intended to reserve our capacity 
of knowing that God was all-powerful, and that He would con- 
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denm to eternal punishment those who did not believe in reve- 
lation. But as Mr. Mill has pointed out, this reservation is 
utterly illogical ; and the net result is that the champion of 
orthodoxy has demonstrated that God is totally incognizable 
by our faculties, and that therefore, to us, he has no existence. 
We are landed, as Mr. Maurice said at the time, in orthodox 
atheism. It is probable that, even before Dr. Mansel reached 
the end of his course of lectures, he had begun to be conscious 
of the bourne towards which he was tending ; for in the latter 
part of the course there are symptons of a disposition to 
hedge. He must have been thoroughly awakened to the truth 
when he saw his reasoning adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer as 
satisfactorily demonstrating that beyond physical phenomena 
there lay nothing but the unknown. Meantime it was pro- 
claimed, first in Oxford, then throughout the Establishment, 
that a second Butler had arisen, who had confounded all the 
enemies of the faith by making Reason put out her own light ; 
and bishops and clergy, hailing the' Bampton Lectures with 
grateful acclamations, gave, to all who had eyes to see, fatal 
and decisive proof of the hollowness of the current theology, 
whose doctors could thus unwittingly welcome as a Heaven- 
sent reinforcement of the evidences of religion a demonstration 
of the impossibility of believing in a God. 

It is needless to say that in the case of each of these parties 
the extremes shade off into a neutral or undecided mass, to 
which a large proportion of the clergy of the Establishment 
belong. But opinion and spiritual activity, as fast as they 
develop, take one of these three divergent, or rather, perhaps, 
it should now be said, one of the two last-mentioned direc- 
tions ; and it is difficult to see how the Ritualist can ever 
recede from the ground, which he has taken up, of Church 
authority and Sacramentalism ; or the Rationalist, from the 
ground of reason ; or how, neither receding, they can long 
both remain within the same pale. 

As soon as the different parties became conscious of their 
mutual antagonism, a struggle commenced between them in 
the ecclesiastical courts, the High-Churchmen attempting to 
eject the Evangelicals, the Evangelicals attempting to eject 
the Ritualists, and both together attempting to eject the Neo- 
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logians, from the Establishment. Then was exhibited, in an 
age and among a people already sufficiently mistrustful of 
theology, the spectacle of theologians haling each other to the 
bar of justice ; of legal tribunals convoked to decide questions 
of opinion and conscience ; of forensic battles between hired 
counsel about the most sacred mysteries of the faith ; of the 
fate of the Church hanging apparently on the verdict of irre- 
ligious men of the world, — sometimes of men whose character 
stood low even among their own class ; of the ghosts of Byzan- 
tine and mediaeval theosophy stalking and coming into court 
at noonday amidst the jeers of the cynic and the sighs of the 
devout. No doubt they were not, properly speaking, questions 
of theology, but questions of law and of the title to certain 
endowments, which were being debated ; but the moral effect 
upon the people could not be limited by the technical character 
of the proceedings. Privy Councillors sat, as Carlyle says, 
like Roman augurs, debating with iron gravity " prevenient 
grace, supervenient moonshine, and the color of the bishop's 
nightmare," — debating now the subtleties of baptismal regen- 
eration, now whether the communion-table might be of stone 
or whether it could only be of wood ; whether it might be fixed 
or whether it must be movable ; whether candles might be 
placed upon it, and whether they might be lighted ; what was 
the exact amount of genuflection and posture-making which 
might be permitted to the priest at the celebration of the 
Eucharist ; — this under the eyes of a crowd of secularists 
and sceptics, and when the evidences of the most fundamental 
doctrines of religion required restatement to commend them 
again even to the most willing minds ; when men by nature 
religious were doubting the providential government of the 
universe and the immortality of the soul. 

To a great extent the arguments turned, and the decision 
depended, on mere accidents of language ; the framers of the 
articles and formularies having provided as well as they could 
for the exigencies of their own time, and having hastened to 
put the roof on their somewhat motley edifice, without at- 
tempting to forecast the controversies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The old lawyers and politicians before whom, in the 
last resort, the questions came, gave decisions in fact rather 
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political than judicial, leaning to indulgence and comprehen- 
sion, with a view to averting secession and providing that the 
institution, so inseparable a portion of the social fabric in their 
eyes, should if possible at least last their time. This they 
were enabled to do in cases of ritual by the uncertainty of 
ecclesiastical antiquities, and in cases of doctrine by the 
looseness of theological language even in controversial works. 
" The passage," exclaimed the counsel for the prosecution, 
" must have this meaning, my Lords, or none." " I am no 

theologian, Mr. ," replied one of the judges, — " I am no 

theologian ; — but may not the passage have no meaning ? " 
First the Evangelicals were attacked in the person of Mr. 
Gorham, whom the High-Church Bishop of Exeter refused to 
induct to a living, for denying the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. A great secession of High-Churchmen from the Es- 
tablishment was threatened if sentence were not given against 
Mr. Gorham ; but when, by means of a little manipulation of 
language, the case was decided in his favor, the secession was 
adjourned. The Protestants retorted by the prosecution of Mr. 
Liddell and other Ritualists for introducing Popish ceremonial ; 
and here it was managed that both parties should be able to 
claim a victory ; it being decided, among other things, that can- 
dles might be placed upon the altar, but that they might not 
be lighted. Litigation on this subject has continued, and the 
other day a legal victory was gained by the anti-Ritualists 
over Mr. Machonochie ; though, as might have been expected, 
without much practical result, the Ritualists complying literal- 
ly with the judgment of the court, but managing to continue 
the use of forms sufficiently suggestive of the Eucharistic 
miracle. Meantime the gauntlet thrown down in the preface 
of " Essays and Reviews " was taken up, and the authors of 
the more heretical of those papers were prosecuted by a com- 
bination of the orthodox parties, whose fangs however they es- 
caped, inflicting on their assailants, by the way, the fatal blow 
to which we have already referred. ' The Colenso case, as it 
came before the Privy Council, was not one of doctrine, but one 
of jurisdiction, raised by the claim of the Bishop of Cape- 
town, as Metropolitan of the Church in South Africa, to exer- 
cise ecclesiastical discipline over the Bishop of Natal ; and the 
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practical result is that the Bishop of Natal holds his ground, 
supported apparently by the colonists, who are always on the 
side of the Crown, and goes on from volume to volume, and 
from heresy to heresy, while the Bishop of Capetown fulmi- 
nates in vain. Dr. Pusey behaved through these proceedings 
like a man above reason. He first dragged his opponents be- 
fore the courts, and, when they were acquitted, denied the 
authority of the tribunal. As a member of the Oxford Coun- 
cil, he actually put his veto on a motion to confer an honorary 
degree on Lord Kingsdown, because Lord Kingsdown, as a 
member of the Privy Council, had concurred in a judgment of 
the court adverse to Dr. Pusey's party. In the clerical con- 
vocation of the University of Oxford, Dr. Pusey had it all his 
own way ; and that body, at his dictation, persistently with- 
held from Mr. Jowett, as Professor of Greek, an augmentation 
of his stipend which he would otherwise have received in com- 
mon with some of his brother professors, as a punishment for 
his heresies as a theologian. Strangers came to the discus- 
sion, which was more than once repeated, to look perhaps for 
the last time on what survived of the Middle Ages. The Con- 
vocation at Westminster has also condemned and anathema- 
tized ; and has thereby enabled the world to take the measure 
of the influence exerted by Church authority in the present 
day. So far nothing decisive had taken place ; but now two 
things have taken place, either of which may be the beginning 
of the end. The Rev. Mr. Voysey, a clergyman of the Neo- 
logical school, has been condemned, and deprived of his bene- 
fice, for opinions which, though he appears to have expressed 
them with extreme violence, are probably not confined to him- 
self, — an event which may force the Neologians generally to 
reflect upon their own position. At the same time Dr. Temple, 
with the condemnatory sentence of Convocation still upon him 
as one of the authors of " Essays and Reviews," has been made 
a bishop ; and Dr. Pusey, /oiled in his attempt to prevent the 
appointment, declares for the separation of the Church from 
the State. 

Goldwin Smith. 



